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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Iv is unusual to make the retirement of one foreign Ambassador 
and the appointment ot his successor a subject of public contro- 
versy, but as the German Press, which is wire- 
pulled by the German Foreign Office like so many 
marionettes, insist on this discussion, and as a 
considerable section of the British Press is but a phonograph of 
the German Press—so be it. The topic is not of our seeking 
and. we should have preferred to leave it alone, but as mischievous 
political capital is being made to our detriment at home and 
abroad it seems desirable to tell some portion of the truth. The 
delusion that diplomacy is an impenetrable mystery which no 
plain man can hope to penetrate, is absurd—off the stage—and 
it would be very much better if the average Englishman could be 
persuaded to take a keener and closer interest in foreign affairs 
than at present. He would be able to lend invaluable support 
to his own Government at critical moments, and this supreme 
department of public affairs would cease to be the happy hunting- 
ground of the sentimental cranks and international intriguers 
with which this unfortunate community is infested, many of 
whom violate the laws of hospitality by making the country of 
their domicile a centre of action for their country of origin. 


Englishmen, we are glad to note, are at last beginning to wake 
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up on this question and to ask themselves why London should 
become the social paradise of the Potsdam Party, and why 
notorious individuals hailing from Hamburg and other places 
in the Fatherland should be permitted to take advantage of our 
excessive tolerance, which strikingly contrasts with the treatment 
they would have received had they remained in their old German 
homes? Whyshould British News Agencies, British newspapers, 
and British Society be exploited against British interests? Are 
we to be treated as though we had already been conquered by 
the Fatherland? As people bluntly put it in private conversa- 
tion, “‘ Considering how badly the Germans treat the Jews, and 
how generously we treat them, why should they almost always 
be working for Germany and against us.” We have no quarrel 
with Jews and greatly admire many of them, whom we recognise 
as patriots with the best Englishmen. Lord Rothschild, if not 
all his relations, is of this type, as the late Alfred Beit certainly 
was. But there are others who shall be nameless for the moment, 
though they could easily be named, who have constituted them- 
selves a sort of advance guard of the Prussian Junker, and devote 
their energies, their talents, and their fortunes to furthering 
German aims at British expense. 


Tury usually prefer to work underground, but they are, so to 
speak, ‘‘ known to the police,” and indignation is rapidly rising 
on account of their,treacherous manceuvres against 
The Potsdam ; : . ' 
Intrigue our understandings with France and Russia which 
offer the only solid guarantee of peace, as has been 
demonstrated before the whole world over and over again. 
Curiously enough, the German Jews who have remained in 
Germany are not allowed to carry on a crusade against Russia, 
because such action would be contrary to German national 
interests, and German Jewish houses in Germany are at all 
times prepared to finance Russia in spite of her persecution of 
their co-religionists, which we are asked to accept as an explana- 
tion of the anti-Russian campaign which is waged by a portion 
of the British Press under German or Jewish inspiration. 
Russia’s treatment of Jews gua Jews is inadequate to account 
for a singular phenomenon, the explanation of which we can 
only guess at—namely, that the gifted race with a passion for 
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backing winners regards our defeat by Germany as a foregone 
conclusion and is anxious to stand in with the victors. It is 
not a pleasant subject, but it has to be faced, and as our Press 
is largely in the hands of aggressive Jews or timid Christians 
it is usually ignored. The German Embassy, which has chal- 
lenged discussion through its organs at home and abroad and is 
doling out any amount of “copy” to journalistic gudgeons, 
has of late years been the centre, if not the source, of these 
sinister activities. As a friendly diplomatic colleague said o 
the retiring German Ambassador: “He was too much the 
Ambassador to a faction, which he mistook for the nation.” 
He has been recalled for none of the reasons adduced by the 
newspapers, but for consistently misinforming the Berlin Govern- 
ment upon the situation here. The guide, philosopher and friend 
of a Potsdam Party in London would naturally misjudge this 
country and put a Potsdam party at home on the wrong scent, 
though in fairness to Count Metternich it must be recognised 
that even had he attempted to open the eyes of the powers that . 
be in Germany he would never have been listened to, so he was 
content to swim with the Anglophobe tide; and Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein reigns in his stead. 


THE new Ambassador requires no advertisement from us; he 
has if anything been over-advertised. There is no secret as to 
his appointment or his mission. In the first place 
a change at Constantinople was imperative, as 
the Baron had ceased to be useful to Germany. 
He completely fooled the old régime. He was scarcely less success- 
ful with the new régime. Whether his devious methods have 
permanently promoted German interests in the Near East time 
alone will show. There is more “ eye-wash” in German diplo- 
macy than is generally believed. The war between Italy and 
Turkey which Baron Marschall von Bieberstein was pledged to 
prevent made his continuance at Constantinople impossible, all 
the more as Germany is in two minds as to present policy. In 
different ways she is backing both the belligerents—selling war 
material to Turkey and preventing mediation, while she out- 
wardly gives her blessing to Italy. She is equally anxious to 
stand in with winner and loser because Turkey’s army is as neces- 
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sary to German ambitions as the Italian army and the Italian 
fleet. It is easy therefore to see why the Near East had become 
too hot for Germany’s “ diplomatic Dreadnought.” What more 
natural than to transfer him with a vociferous flourish of trumpets 
amongst British simpletons, where he was already assured of an 
ovation, thanks to his methodical and prodigal flattery of every 
trumpery journalist. In London he will be able to complete 
his great work of placing Turkey in the clutches of Germany (by 
means of the Baghdad Railway to be built with British and 
French money, because there is little or no German money avail- 
able for so inferior,an investment),,whose prestige will be ia- 
definitely raised in the Near Hast and the Middle East, while 
she will possess a powerful weapon to be directed at need against 
those who found the money. Furthermore, his journalistic 
connections make the new German Ambassador the very man 
for the crafty conduct under the guise of ‘‘ Anglo-German friend- 
ship” of that campaign against the Triple Entente, which is the 
avowed objective of German policy because it blocks the way to 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Napoleonic designs. We confess to being 
delighted that Baron Marschall is in our midst. We trust that 
he will thoroughly enjoy himself, and are confident that he will 
fail in all his political schemes. It will be interesting to watch 
the modus operandi, and still more interesting to report it to our 
readers, who when they note any disparagement of France, any 
panegyric on German goodwill, or any virulence against Russia, 
will be tempted to ask themselves, ‘“‘ Surely this paragraph was 
made in Germany ? ” 


TE redoubtable Baron Marschall von Bierberstein’s arrival 
was decidedly unpropitious, because it coincided with the 
strategic withdrawal of the British War Minister 
from Whitehall to the Woolsack, as well as with 
the very welcome news that the Russian Emperor 
in the exercise of his wisdom and clemency had decided to stop 
a mischieyous agitation of no obscure origin by giving orders 
for the release and deportation of one of those busybodies who 
from time to time get themselves and their country into trouble 
abroad. Miss Malecka was unfortunate in some of her friends, 
both in Russia and in this country, for though her cause was 
espoused by undoubtedly sincere sentimentalists, it became the 
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stalking-horse of the Potsdam Party, who are neither sincere 
nor sentimental, for an attack on Russia of such an offensive 
character as to make the exercise of Russian clemency exceed- 
ingly difficult; and the surly articles on her release which 
appeared in the newspapers, exploiting this episode very clearly, 
show that her treatment was of secondary interest to those 
marplots, who could scarcely conceal their exasperation at the 
conclusion of a promising quarrel with Russia which was causing 
as much concern in France as glee in Germany. The magna- 
nimity of the Emperor has made a deep and abiding impression 
here, where it is interpreted as a symbol of friendship and as a 
great incentive to patriotic Englishmen to fight harder than 
ever against the forces which are seeking to undermine Anglo- 
Russian friendship, on which so much depends in the coming 
years. The news that Russia means to resume her naval posi- 
tion, and that the Duma will find the money, is a source of 
unqualified satisfaction to Englishmen, many of whom are 
asking themselves how long the crazy, obsolete attempt to coop 
up the mighty Russian Empire in the Black Sea can endure. 


Very mixed feelings were aroused by the unexpected announce- 
ment, after the Whitsuntide recess, that Lord Loreburn had 
vacated the Woolsack, and that this exalted 
position had at last been captured by a Liberal 
Imperialist—Lord Haldane. Lord Loreburn had 
succeeded in convincing the country that he was one of the 
very few members of the present Government to whom the 
epithet “honest” could be applied without excessive violation 
of the truth. He really believes in his rotten opinions. He isa 
genuine Radical stalwart, though unwilling to perpetrate all the 
jobs demanded by less genuine stalwarts. Unlike the majority of 
his colleagues he never trimmed his sails to catch every passing 
breeze. He was an unrepentant pro-Boer of a peculiarly virulent 
type from the start to the finish of the South African War. He 
passionately longed for the triumph of the Boer cause and for 
the defeat of British arms. Indeed, so wild was his frenzy 
that at one moment he would have cheerfully courted foreign 
intervention to “stop'the’war.” Like his leader, Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, he loathed the British Empire,’ the British 
Navy, the British Army, and every other symbol of strength 
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and influence. He is a typical Tabernacle politician, though 
he may not frequent tabernacles; at one time he countenanced 
some of the more questionable crusades of Mr. W. T. Stead. 
Lord Loreburn believes that England—in this connection includ- 
ing Scotland—must always be in the wrong in any international 
controversy, whatever Party may be in power. After his kind, 
he is the friend of our enemies and the enemy of our friends. In 
former times, when France and Russia were at loggerheads with 
us, men of his school were ardently pro-French and pro-Russian, 
and as Germany was then regarded—erroneously we admit— 
as a friendly Power, they had no use for Germany and regarded 
the Kaiser with profound suspicion as the marplot of Europe— 
which he was to some extent then, but is more so than ever to-day. 
In recent years, in proportion as British differences with France 
and Russia have been composed, and friendly relations have 
supervened, while German hostility has manifested itself in every 
conceivable shape, Lord Loreburn became instinctively anti- 
French and anti-Russian like the Cocoa Press, and has throughout 
been a vigorous member of the Potsdam Party in the Cabinet. 


HE is in truth on all the larger political questions a dangerous 
crank of the type freely bred in this country under the shadow 
A Typical of the hundred years’ security which we owe to 
Great Nelson and Wellington. But, at any rate, he is 

not a humbug and he regards with speechless con- 
tempt all “Liberals” whose lip-service to Empire and 
nationhood disqualify them in his judgment from bearing 
that honoured name. The Liberal Imperialists have always 
been the special aversion of the retiring Lord Chancellor as 
impostors who run with the hare and hold with the hounds. 
During the South African War they tumbled over one 
another to do the popular thing and support the popular colour 
—khaki. Sir Robert Reid, as he then was, stood by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and “ methods of barbarism,” and 
hoped that the Party would be finally shut of Messrs. Asquith 
and Co., and he was intensely annoyed as the tide began to turn 
against the Unionist Government to find himself once more 
cheek by jowl with Liberal Imperialists at the “ Yellow Election,” 
still more at the prominent positions they acquired on the forma- 
tion of the Campbell-Bannerman Government six and a half 
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yearsago. There is believed to have been a compact between 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Haldane, 
Sir Edward Grey, the shining lights of the Liberal League, to 
stand together in any negotiations with the incoming Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but the latter knew 
his men, and it must be admitted that Lord Rosebery did not 
know his, while they were equally ignorant of him, and he played 
into the hands of the enemy. The new Premier had little 
difficulty in detaching the lesser Liberal Leaguers from their 
titular chief, Lord Rosebery, and dazzling them by big 
appointments which overcame their virtue. Sir Edward Grey, 
it must be said,did not care a brass farthing for any appoint- 
ment and was prepared to adhere to the Liberal Imperialist 
compact, and actually refused the Foreign Office in the first 
instance, only taking it against his own judgment and inclina- 
tion from a sense of public duty—an explanation so freely given 
of many appointments eagerly jumped at by the appointed 
as to excite some suspicion, but it happens in this case 
to be the truth, and if our readers care to turn up the files 
of the Times during the period of Ministerial incubation in Novem- 
ber 1905 they will find a positive statement that Sir Edward 
Grey had refused the Foreign Office, followed by the announce- 
ment that he had accepted it. The Times was not romancing, 
Sir Edward Grey changed his mind, and although his policy has 
in many parts of the world been open to legitimate criticism, 
and although he has permitted various charlatans at the War 
Office and at the Admiralty to withhold the instruments of his 
policy, every man capable of forming an intelligent opinion 
on the history of these critical years knows that things would 
have been ten times worse had Sir Edward Grey maintained his 
original refusal of the Foreign Office, because no substitute would 
have gained and kept the confidence of so many European 
Powers as the present British Foreign Minister. 


Wuen the Campbell-Bannerman combination was formed, 
Sir Robert Reid became Lord Chancellor, and was thus 
removed to another House from that occupied 
by the colleagues he cordially disliked and despised. 
He had a good time during the Premiership of his 
friend, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and endeavoured to 
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exasperate the House of Lords by the unstudied abuse of every 
form of Imperialism, which was taken in very good part by a 
tolerant assembly, who said to themselves, “It is only Bob 
Reid.” He occasionally consulted Lord-Lieutenants on the 
appointment of magistrates, and to the credit of both parties 
the Lord Chancellor and the House of Lords remained on 
amicable terms to the end. However odious his views on 
all national and imperial questions no one could describe 
him as a Tammany Hall politician; he continually angered his 
colleagues and his Party by refusing to acquiesce in the spoils 
system. On the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Lord Loreburn contemplated retirement, being unwilling to 
serve under a time-serving lawyer for whom he had no respect ; 
but the moment he realised that a vacancy on the Woolsack 
would be filled by Mr. Haldane, who would thus escape from 
the War Office before a gigantic imposture was discovered, he 
resolved to remain where he was. For four years officious 
colleagues have tried to persuade him that his health could not 
stand the strain of the Lord Chancellorship, and the cry was 
taken up in the Coalition Press, to which he had steadily refused 
to kow-tow. For four years he withstood this tender solicitude 
and declined to do the dirty work demanded, expected and usually 
performed by a Radical Lord Chancellor, or to surrender a trust 
to unworthy hands. It is rumoured that latterly grave differences 
have strained the relations between Lord Loreburn and Mr. 
Asquith, who is understood to have pressed for appointments 
to which the Lord Chancellor felt he could not assent, but it was 
generally hoped, 7.e. outside the Radical Caucuses, whose members 
are on the prowl for pickings, that Lord Loreburn, in spite of his 
damnable politics, would hold the fort against the Tammany 
tiger. We trust there is no truth in the statement that his health 
is worse, which is given as the ground for his retirement, and we 
should be inclined to hazard the conjecture that he could not 
stomach the present Cabinet any longer and refused to be a 
party to recent unspeakable proceedings, though it is inex- 
plicable how he came to let in Lord Haldane, as he could always 
have ‘made his own terms by threatening to remain until a 
suitable appointment was made. 
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Is it possible that a tardy spasm of patriotism animated the 
retiring Lord Chancellor, who had habitually regarded patriotism 
as “the last refuge of scoundrels”? In spite of 
his “cussedness”’ in international affairs and his 
Potsdam proclivities he may, like other Radicals 
in responsible positions, have realised at the twelfth hour that 
the German menace is no “ figment of the Jingo imagination,” 
but a deadly danger to Western institutions, and to the political 
ideals of all Loreburns. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
before he died Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was completely 
converted to the view of the European situation set forth for many 
years in this Review, though we do not claim for a moment to 
have had any hand in his conversion. The facts were too strong 
for the feelings he would prefer to have cultivated and the policy 
he would have elected to pursue, and the entente with France 
had no more cordial supporter than the late Prime Minister, one 
of whose first acts on coming into office, when the true position 
was revealed to him by Germany’s aggressive attitude at the 
Algeciras Conference, was to intimate that the new Radical 
Government would adopt the same standpoint as the late Unionist 
Government in the event of the wanton unprovoked attack upon 
France, for which Berlin was clearly preparing, in no small 
measure owing to the change of Cabinet in this country, and the 
débacle of Unionism at the General Election of 1906. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman equally realised that the efficacy of the 
entente with France as a preserver of the peace of Europe depended 
on a reconsideration of the unsatisfactory relations so long prevail- 
ing between Great Britain, the friend of France, and Russia, 
the ally of that Power, because the position of France remained 
impossible so long as St. Petersburg and London were mutually 
suspicious, and there was consequently no more heart-whole 
supporter of the Anglo-Russian understanding and the Triple 
Entente generally as offering the one solid barrier to the 
Germanisation of Europe and the universal triumph’of reaction. 
It is astounding that men who reach this point—which has like- 
wise been reached by Mr. Lloyd George—should continue to 
combine the lunacy of tearing their own country to pieces, exciting 
class hatred, provoking civil war, with a negligence towards 
National Defence which is a standing invitation to aggression. 
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Whether Lord Loreburn’s eyes have been finally opened to the 
truth we cannot say because we do not know, but if Saul also is 
among the prophets he could have rendered no more conspicuous 
service to his country than by bribing Lord Haldane at this 
particular juncture out of the War Office on to the Woolsack, 
where he will be comparatively harmless, though we may expect 
a positive orgy of jobs. 


THE knowledge that a backstairs intriguer, whose head has been 
completely turned by those cheap flatteries that Wilhelm II. 
Tit for lavishes on the British and American snobocracy, 
Tat is no longer at the head of the British Army 

is a subject of unallbyed enthusiasm to all 
pacific Powers from St. Petersburg to Lisbon, just as it is a matter 
of exasperation to Lord Haldane’s German friends, who had 
formed extravagant expectations of what might be achieved by 
the conjunction of a British War Minister of German proclivities 
and the new German Ambassador bent on promoting the interests 
of Germany and the injury of Great Britain and the Triple Entente. 
It is funny without being vulgar that Lord Haldane should with- 
draw from Whitehall simultaneously with the advent of Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein in England. The appointment of 
this diplomatist was made in the most offensive manner possible 
by the inspired German Press—eagerly seconded by our cocoa 
and alkali press—before the British Government were even 
apprised of the vacancy at the;German Embassy in London. 
But we have our “ tit for tat,” as necessarily the German Govern- 
ment only learnt that Baron Marschall von Bieberstein’s “ twin” 
had left the War Office from the newspapers, which were busily 
engaged in nominating him to the British Embassy in Berlin. 
All is well that ends well. Lord Haldane is an unmitigated 
charlatan. He was always a prodigious gas-bag, but never a 
great lawyer, and as he has abandoned the law for nearly seven 
years in order to play ducks and drakes with the British Army, 
and to intrigue against British interests, he is clearly unfitted 
for the Lord Chancellorship, but we may console ourselves, because 
for the moment it does not very much matter who is Lord Chan- 
cellor, while it was of immense importance to clear him out of 
the War Office. We live in an age of humbug, and the greater 
the charlatan the greater the boom. Lord Haldane has been 
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shamelessly bolstered up by the ‘‘ War Office Press,” just as Mr. 
Churchill is bolstered up by “‘ the Admiralty Press,” but with all 
their misplaced zeal the boomsters are unable to conceal the 
fact that the outstanding result of Lord Haldane’s six and a half 
years’ administration has been to reduce the microscopic British 
Regular Army by about half the force which is being added in 
one year to the gigantic German Army—an operation materially 
facilitated by Lord Haldane’s grotesque “‘ Mission” to Berlin 
last January. It is scarcely surprising to learn from the German 
Press that Lord Haldane is “ very popular” in Germany, or that 
Germans are annoyed at the recent Ministerial reshuffle, which is 
unintelligible to them as practical people, except on the ground 
that Lord Haldane has at last been “found out” in this country 
just as Monsieur Caillaux, the late French Premier, was found 
out in France, the difference being that here frauds are kicked 
upstairs; in France they are kicked downstairs. 


It should be widely known that Lord Haldane has been the chief 
instructor and misleader of the Cabinet upon German policy, a 
A Mali subject on which he posed as an expert because 
align ‘ 

Vida he had translated Schopenhauer and occasionally 

went on a walking tour with a German Professor. 
From the outset he ridiculed the expansion of German sea- 
power, affirming in season and out of season, from his profound 
knowledge of the German people, 7.e. the Professor, that the 
German taxpayer would never consent to shoulder the burden 
of a first-class Navy as well as a first-class Army, and year 
after year the Government postponed making the needful 
counter-preparations to the colossal and overwhelming arma- 
ments of Germany—which Mr. Haldane could at all times 
explain away—with the lamentable results now visible to the 
naked eye of the man-in-the-street, and set forth in such impres- 
sive fashion by Lord Charles Beresford, whose letter on the 
present crisis we are delighted to reproduce, and by our able 
and well-informed contributor, Mr. H. W. Wilson, who has been, 
so to speak, “ on the bull’s-eye ” throughout the naval controversy 
of the last few years. By eternally whining for disarmament 
the Potsdam Party in England have simply played into the 
hands of‘the Potsdam Party in Germany, and have enabled them 
to persuade the German people that Great Britain could not 
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stand the racket of serious naval competition—hence the succes- 
sive expansions of the original Navy Bill of 1900, each of which 
has taken our Government completely by surprise, though Mr. 
Haldane was always ready with some glib and fallacious explana- 
tion as to its insignificance and the impossibility of a poor be- 
nighted impoverished Protectionist country like Germany being 
able to challenge our great and glorious Free Trade nation. 
We have deliberately abandoned the two-Power standard, and 
then the one-Power standard, and in spite of Mr. Churchill's 
resounding rhetoric and paper memoranda about War Staffs, 
there is no tangible evidence that the Government mean to make 
any serious effort to repair the ghastly blunders of the Fisher 
régime, which culminated in our laying down one keel to Germany’s 
two. Allthe newspapers combined—and there seems to be a large 
combination engaged in exalting Mr. Churchill, just as in former 
days they exalted Lord Fisher, with the dire consequences now 
confronting us—cannot convert words into deeds, or conceal the 
fact that so far we have words without deeds. It is unnecessary 
for us to emphasise a subject so admirably expounded elsewhere, 
but the scuttle from the Mediterranean is the throwing up of the 
sponge, rendered all the more humiliating by our being compelled 
to ask France to look after our interests in those seas while we 
decline to afford her any effective military co-operation. We 
shall next be asking Russia to protect India, Japan to take 
care of Australia, and the United States to guard Canada, while 
we summon these various Dominions to send any ships they 
may build to the North Sea, where we have been perpetually 
informed by Radical spokesmen and are still told by Radica] 
newspapers that there is no semblance of any danger, because if 
there is one strong international tie at the present day it is the 
adoration of the German Government and the German people 
for the British Government and the British people. 


SucH are among the fruits of turning a Chancery barrister loose 

in the War Office with a very limited power of clear thinking 

Th and an unlimited capacity for talk. He is to be 
e New . " 

War Minister®Ucceeded by Colonel Seely. Under ordinary cir- 

cumstances the appointment of Colonel Seely as War 

Minister would have caused something of a shock, but’ nowadays 
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we are prepared for anything, and an invincibly optimistic Press 
speeds the parting Carnot—‘‘the organiser of victory ”—and 
hails the coming Napoleon. It appears that Colonel Seely has 
led a squadron of Yeomanry on active service and commands 
the Hampshire Carabineers. This is admittedly better prepara- 
tion for the War Office than drafting marriage settlements, but 
Colonel Seely has on all occasions shown himself to be primarily 
a politician, and latterly he has vied with Lord Haldane in talking 
claptrap. He has a wonderful opportunity if only of telling the 
nation the truth, of which he will presumably decline to take 
advantage, but at any rate he may be expected to abstain 
from international intrigue, of which the War Office has latterly 
been regarded by friendly and unfriendly Powers as the focus. 
Lord Haldane cheerfully tells us that in transferring the Army 
to his Under-Secretary he is merely moving it from one hand 
to another. It is not uncharitable to assume that Colonel Seely 
owes his promotion to his 4000 majority in the Ilkeston Division 
of Derbyshire rather than to any other cause. His place as 
Under-Secretary at the War Office has been allotted to Mr. H. 
J. Tennant, in whom suspicious stalwarts can only see Mr. 
Asquith’s brother-in-law, while Mr. Tennant’s post falls to Mr. 
Harold Baker, another Asquithite, whose selection infuriates 
all Suffragettes, because Mr. Baker had the good sense to move 
the rejection of the so-called Conciliation Bill. Owing to the 
paucity of lawyers in the present Cabinet, that irresistible Trade 
Union is to be reinforced by Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney- 
General, who becomes a Cabinet Minister, thus creating a new 
precedent which we should have no objection to if it were a good 
precedent. 


Mr. Luoyp GEORGE is described as “‘ frozen out” by all these 
choppings and changes, which have caused no slight indignation to 
extremists, as may be gathered from such outbursts 
as that of the Nation (June 15). In order to make 
a case our contemporary is constrained to pretend 
that there are serious Liberal Imperialists who are not Little 
Englanders and really care about the Empire in the present 
Cabinet! However, there is the theory that so long as Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman was alive there was a balance jealously pre- 
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served between these Liberal Imperialists and Little Englanders. 
But since his death the centre of power in the Ministerial Party 
has shifted, “social influences” have prevailed, presumably 
the forces represented by the Westminster Gazette, which expends 
no small amount of space on tittle-tattle concerning the brilliant 
entertainments of our “‘ new nobility.’ The Daily News, which 
has now swallowed the Morning Leader, is no less eloquent in 
describing the dazzling raiment and the gorgeous jewels of those 
friends of the people who have recently entered the Promised 
Land of titles, hereditary and otherwise. It is interesting to 
learn from the Nation, “the Prime Minister has been an excellent 
Head of the Cabinet. But ‘ the russet-coated captains have not 
been in evidence.’ A hard fight was necessary to secure Mr. 
J.M. Robertson a place, even as the Under-Secretary of a not too 
important Department.” This is pleasant for the Board of Trade, 
which was lately raised to the front rank by a special Act of 
Parliament, while its President, no less a person than Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, gets £5000 a year for doing, or rather for not doing, 
what Mr. Chamberlain did for £2000 a year. Again, “ Men like 
Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Pease, who represent respectable but by 
no means brilliant administrative talents, and no kind of popular 
force, found places in the Cabinet. Liberal Imperialism was 
reinforced by Mr. Runciman and Mr. Samuel.” The Empire 
at large will be electrified to learn that Messrs. Runciman and 
Samuel are passionate Imperialists. “‘Mr. Churchill came in as a 
recruit from Conservatism. Lord Pentland was replaced. Now 
Lord Loreburn has gone, and Lord Haldane, the diplomatist of 
the Liberal League, succeeds him. Colonel Seely, a second ex- 
Conservative recruit, with no very definite record as a Liberal, 
steps into Lord Haldane’s place. Sir Rufus Isaacs, who takes 
his seat in the Cabinet by Colonel Seely’s side, might now be 
called an advanced politician, and his later interests in social 
politics balance his political training in the school of Imperialism.” 


Ir is interesting for once to be let into the mysteries of the Ministry 
by one of its friends. We had no idea that Sir Rufus Isaacs 


Bogus was all these things, but had merely regarded him 


Imperialists 28 “#0 advancing lawyer” who in due time 
——— would be carried by his all-powerful Trade Union 
to the front rank. Our aggrieved contemporary adds: 
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As the Cabinet stands to-day, it contains one definite Radical, Mr. Lloyd 

George, two Gladstonian Liberals, Lord Morley and Mr. Harcourt, and Mr. Burns, 
who is alittle difficult to classify but who could not be called an Imperialist. The 
rest of the body bears the Imperialist stamp; the inner group which practically 
controls policy is Imperialist by a conclusive majority, and many of its members 
owe their parentage to that prolific mother, the Liberal League, which died in 
giving birth to a numerous and healthy progeny. 
Our readers will be amused and amazed to learn that they may 
all “sleep quietly in their beds” because unbeknown to them, 
until disclosed by the Nation, the Government of demagogues 
is totally different from what we had all imagined, being 
animated by a single-minded devotion to the British Empire, 
whose might, majesty, dominion and power form its waking and 
sleeping thoughts. There is a good deal more grumbling of the 
same kind in the same quarter, and Mr. Massingham, the editor 
of the Nation, carries his grievance into other organs; perhaps 
we should say “sister papers.” Two days later we find him 
reproducing practically the same screed in the Daily News and 
Leader, from which we gather that “the aggressive Imperialist ” 
is actually in the ascendant in our “ toe-the-line Government.” 
“Gladstonianism has almost ceased to be represented in the 
Cabinet. Its two surviving Ministers—Lord Morley and Mr. 
Harcourt—may not outlast the Ministry. And as for Radicalism, 
its flag is now upheld by one solitary figure, Mr. Lloyd George, 
with whom Mr. Churchill is no longer to be reckoned in the 
close association of a year or two ago.” There is an old saying, 
“when thieves fall out honest men come by their own,” and if 
the demagogues are at loggerheads there should be a chance for 
the country. “‘The Cabinet is mainly Imperialist,’ screams 
Mr. Massingham. “I doubt whether half a dozen members 
stood out against the steps which last autumn brought us within 
an ace of war with Germany. I am sure there are not half a 
dozen such stalwarts to-day.” 


Tus statement is particularly interesting, referring as it does 
to one of the very few creditable episodes in the present Cabinet’s 
A Creditable ©27¢e™: War was brought last year within the range 
Episode of practical politics by the refusal of our Govern- 

ment to look plain, palpable facts in the face, and 
by the belief which their ineptitude had inculcated in the German 
Emperor and his advisers that now was the time to strike a deadly 
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blow at the Entente Cordiale—which' is anl object of Geiman 
aversion because it bars the way to the Germanisation of Europe— 
by an aggressive move in Morocco which would compel France 
to capitulate or fight at a disadvantage. Through fear of their 
“tail” Ministers have done everything to conceal from the 
country their praiseworthy conduct in standing by France when 
threatened by Germany and in saving the peace of Europe 
in conjunction with Russia, which we should have thought, 
if Mr. Massingham’s peaceful professions are sincere, he would 
have applauded. However one must never be astonished at the 
views of a crank among cranks, though it is curious that an 
authority on the policy and personnel of the Liberal Party should 
be ignorant of the fact that it was Mr. Lloyd George, “ the only 
Radical in the Cabinet,’ who took the initiative in grasping 
the gravity of the situation last summer and made the fateful 
declaration on July 21 which convinced the Germans that perfide 
Albion was less perfidious than they thought. For the moment 
we are concerned with the phenomenon that here and there an 
independent Radical is actually criticising the Coalition, and 
for one who speaks and writes a hundred think and talk. The 
Manchester Guardian is equally oppressed by the “ Imperialism” 
of the renovated Cabinet, which is invisible to any serious 
Imperialist. The Chancellor of the Exchequer continues to sway 
the Radical gallery, and is regarded by wild men as the only 
hope of an otherwise hopeless Party. 


No one doubts for a moment but that a good many Cabinet 
Ministers are heartily sick of the mess they have got themselves 
and their Party into, and there would be several 
resignations but for the exorbitant salaries attached 
to Cabinet offices in this country, which make it 
almost impossible for any but a plutocrat to indulge in the 
luxury of retirement, until he has had a long innings. It is esti- 
mated that a thrifty politician under the present régime, who can 
retain an office of £5000 a year for five years, will have invested 
£20,000 at the end of it, and if he is lucky and has profited 
by the “ tips” which City friends needing baronetcies or privy 
councillorships are only too ready to place at his disposal, he may 
without effort amass a fortune of thirty or forty thousand pounds 


Profitable 
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and enter the ranks of the “idle rich.’ He can afford much 
except resignation. The comments we have quoted are all to 
the good as indicating the growing distrust and disgust of out- 
siders, though Unionists must not overrate the importance of 
those who can bark without being able to bite, and when the 
crisis comes we shall find the so-called independent Radical 
Press just as eager to keep Liberal Imperialist limpets in office 
as the latter are to remain. At the same time, it is noteworthy 
that several Coalition organs are continually emphasising the 
perils of a Government which hitherto they had described as 
eternal; thus we find the Daily Chronicle, for example, which 
is almost as semi-official as the Westminster Gazette, pointing out 
under the misleading heading “Strong position of the Govern- 
ment,” that the new electoral Reform Bill had conjured up 
another danger. “I do not believe [says the Lobby corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle] that the Reform Bill will go 
through the House of Commons without some provision for the 
enfranchisement of women. But in the interval the question 
will have a very disturbing effect on the Government, and may 
entail several changes in its composition.” As we have insisted 
elsewhere in these notes our demagogues are desperately anxious 
to prevent public attention from concentrating on any one of 
their many unpopular measures—Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, the new jerrymandering Bill or the Insurance Act, and 
are constantly confusing the issue by fresh matter. There may 
be some other reason for the perpetual game of “ post,” which 
is being played in the various Departments, whose occupants 
are admittedly unfit for the offices they hold, but why continually 
proclaim the fact to the world ? 


Wuo is responsible for the Ministerial unrest which grows 
apace? Can the Cabinet last much longer? Are some 
of its members riding for a fall? Unionist news- 
papers describe Mr. Lloyd George as isolated, 
and a quantité negligible. But he remains the 
only popular force among the Government, and when it comes 
to fighting he is the only man who counts. He generally takes a 
very short view; but he has now had some experience of affairs, 


and he may be taking a longer view. Mr. Asquith’s action in 
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stuffing his Ministry with his own puppets helps Mr. Lloyd 
George with the general public, as to some extent it dissociates 
him from ineptitude. With sufficient rope Mr. Asquith must 
hang himself, and it is necessary for Mr. Asquith to hang himself 
in order that Mr. Lloyd George may come into his own. 
Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer can see for himself 
that he has little hope of attaining the Premiership without 
an interregnum of opposition—and it may be that though 
the Cabinet are place-at-any-price men, Mr. Lloyd George 
is intelligently riding for a fall, and he could bring down 
his colleagues at any moment because he is not afraid of them 
and they are all afraid of him, including Mr. Churchill, who has 
meekly followed the Artful Dodger of Carnarvon for the last six 
years, has always been left behind, and is now taking a new 
tack, though how far he is prepared to go no one knows, including 
himself. That he is making a desperate bid for Unionist support 
is self-evident ; that Unionists would be great fools in according 
that support is equally clear, and though he may nobble a certain 
number of journalists who can be nobbled by anybody, their 
panygyrics on “the coming man” only excite merriment. There 
lately appeared in a popular journal, which expended immense 
energy for many years in advertising the most rotten of all our 
politicians, two articles, wisely unsigned, affecting to describe the 
personal forces in the Cabinet. They might have been written 
by Mr. Churchill himself. The first professed to describe the 
rise of Mr. Lloyd George and the subsequent fall of Mr. 
Churchill’s rival in the esteem of his Party. “‘ The miscalcula- 
tion of the 1909 Budget shook his credit. Then came the In- 
surance Bill, which has gone far to destroy it altogether. The 
hopeless muddle into which he has landed his Party and the 
country over this ill-conceived scheme has weakened him in the 
Cabinet and outside. He is no longer felt to be the indispensable 
person, the organiser of victory. After the recent by-elections 
there is more disposition to regard him as the architect of defeat. 
So Mr. Lloyd George has ceased to be the strongest member of 
the Cabinet after Mr. Asquith. Another luminary has dimmed 
his rather fitful radiance,” 
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NEEDLEss to say this other “luminary” is the “ Windbag of 
Dundee.” 
The most notable feature in the recent internal politics of 
‘A the Ministry is the unqualified recognition of the talent and 
Luminary ’”’ influence of Mr. Churchill, who has shot into the very front 
rank of our party statesmen. The future seems to lie with 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, now that he has severed his close association 
with his former ally and is drifting swiftly away from the Little Englanders 
and the anti-Navy men. 
The innominate writer returned to the favoured topic with 
another article with the sub-heading, “The Rise of Mr. 
Churchill,” although but three days before he had left him 
at the top of the tree. Essay No. 2 informs us that “‘ The 
ascent of the First Lord of the Admiralty to the very front 
rank of Party politics has been phenomenally rapid. No parallel 
to this meteoric upward progress is to be found in our political 
annals since the time of the elder Pitt. And even that ‘ terrible 
cornet of horse’ was nearly a dozen years in Parliament before 
he obtained a subordinate office in the Administration,” &c. &c. 
We have heard it all a hundred times before, but even the Daily 
Mail can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Mr. Churchill 
is known to both Parties and to many Departments, and he has 
never gained the confidence of any of his associates, or been other 
than a dismal administrative failure, who devoted the resources 
of every office he occupied to the polishing of turgid platform 
speeches delivered in advance at the newspaper offices, all of 
which have gone into the limbo of forgotten things. We have 
seen him at the Colonial Office, the Board of Trade, the Home 
Office, and now the Admiralty, and he has never imposed on any 
one except the Press, and the Press have not yet succeeded, and 
never will succeed, in imposing him on the community. His 
administration of the Admiralty is a source of profound disquiet 
to every reflecting person who feels the ignominy of the British 
Navy becoming the sounding-board of a political mountebank. 
: There have been speeches galore ; little Navy speeches, medium 
| Navy speeches, and big Navy speeches ; there have been elaborate 
memoranda in finished journalese, but we yet await any symptom 
of intelligent action. So far Mr. Churchill’s tenure of office has 
only been signalised by this scandalous scuttle from the Mediter- 
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ranean which is the crown and complement of the agitation which 
he and other demagogues have for many years carried on against 
the Naval Estimates. None are more anxious than we are to 
put the speediest possible term to the career ofthe Artful Dodger 
of Carnarvon Boroughs, but we should be very sorry to destroy 
Mr. Lloyd George in order to exalt the Windbag of Dundee. 
For there is this difference between them. They are both on 
the make and would stick at nothing in the process, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gives the impression that he occa- 
sionally gets away from himself, and last year in a great inter- 
national crisis he showed conspicuous courage calculated to bring 
him into odium with those upon whom he depends for his political 
existence. Outside newspaper circles, which are always grateful 
for the delivery of early copy, Mr. Churchill makes the worst 
possible impression as an egotistical adventurer intoxicated with 
‘“‘ my career,” and incapable of looking at any question except 
from the standpoint of the ego-maniac. He remains a halfpenny 
hero, and he will never be anything else, as happily the cinemato- 
graph Press is not yet the people and never will be. It is cha- 
racteristic that Mr. Churchill should have encouraged his journal- 
istic friends to imagine, it is equally characteristic on their part 
to have believed, that the bulk of the £6,500,000 surplus would 
go to the dire needs of the Navy and make good the deplorable 
deficiencies inherited from the Fisher régime and meet the renewed 
challenge from Germany. But we now know (June 25) that only 
£1,000,000 will go to the Navy in supplementary estimates, and 
as £1,600,000 of money, voted last year remained unexpended the 
Navy is down by £600,000 on a transaction, the true character of 
which “the Admiralty Press”’ is endeavouring to conceal. We would 
give our readers “a tip.”” Don’t believe anything Mr. Churchil] 
says about what he is doing. Don’t believe a word you read 
in “the Admiralty Press”? about his performances, but note 
what he actually does and form your own conclusions. You 
will find he is merely playing up to one or other gallery, and that 
the sole function of the British Navy is to provide “the limelight ” 
to illuminate “ my career.” 
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THE House of Commons went into Committee on June 11 on the 
so-called ‘‘Government of Ireland Bill,’ which, as our readers 
Protecting #7 aware, is designedly a measure to place Belfast 
the Elector 224 all it stands for under Dublin and all it stands 

for on the pretext of forming a Union of Hearts. 
Judging by the arrangements of Mr. Asquith and his “ toe- 
the-line”’ colleagues, it is deemed vitally important to prevent 
any concentration of public opinion on this measure, which is 
odious in Ireland and in Great Britain, and if submitted to 
the electorate would infallibly be “snowed under.” It would 
scarcely obtain a majority in Ireland; it would certainly not 
obtain one if these cruelly ill-used people who cast a large pro- 
portion of illiterate votes for the Molly Maguires could only 
be convinced of the secrecy of the ballot and relieved of 
their terror of being held up to public execration by the lower 
priesthood and the gombeen man, and handed over to the tender 
mercies of “ the village ruffians.” In passing, it may be noticed 
that even in this more enlightened island many voters have 
little faith in the sanctity of the ballot, which is one of the 
heaviest handicaps on the Unionist Party, as the Radical tempera- 
ment is always tyrannical, and woe betide any unfortunate 
Unionist elector who should give effect to his principles in some 
of the constituencies dominated by the local gas-bags, whether 
rich or poor, of the great historical Cocoa Party. The present 
writer attended a meeting in Gloucestershire during a recent 
General Election, at which the candidate explained with what 
seemed to be superfluous emphasis the absolute impossibility 
of anybody finding out how any elector voted, and one could 
not help observing the anxious scepticism of the audience, chiefly 
composed of working men, a large number of whom were in the 
employment of a hard Radical taskmaster who was out for what 
he could get from the Government, and terrorised his men into 
believing that their entire future depended on their saying ditto 
to him. His was a notorious but by no means an exceptional 
case, and it would be well worth the while of the Unionist Party 
to take a leaf out of the book of the Radicals by forming a league 
for the purpose of protecting the voter in the exercise of his 
franchise. If it pursued precisely the opposite methods to those 
which have rendered the Gladstone League grotesque it would 
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become a useful institution. It is urgently needed in many 
places, and with the continual recurrence of strikes will become 
more and more necessary if any semblance of parliamentary 
government is to be retained. 


We are now confronted with a Cabinet of stick-at-nothings, 
ordered by Mr. Redmond to bring in this disgraceful Home Rule 
Bill behind the backs of the British people, who 
have never been allowed, and are not intended to 
be allowed, any opportunity of expressing their 
views upon it. It isto be smuggled through the House of Commons 
in a general hustle of other legislation, after which Ministers 
will patiently accumulate their £5000 a year for two years (total 
£10,000 apiece), at the end of which, under the Parliament Act, 
Home Rule would automatically become law. That is the Minis- 
terial programme, to facilitate which this measure is to be discussed 
on scattered days throughout the Session in the midst of other 
business rapidly accumulating day by day, and in such a fashion 
as to prevent the public from realising what Home Rule means. 
We have too much confidence in the intelligence and capacity of 
his Majesty’s Opposition, and, above all, we have too much faith 
in the grim determination of Ulster, to believe that this pre- 
posterous measure will ever come into effective operation. We 
are convinced that at the proper time, and we have every reason 
to trust Mr. Bonar Law, whose efficiency may be gauged by the 
atrabilious attitude of the Mond and Cocoa Press—the Unionist 
Party will resolutely refuse to continue playing with opponents 
armed with loaded dice. As we have previously insisted, the 
public pay little attention to parliamentary proceedings. That 
in itself is a remarkable achievement on the part of a Government 
which exists for the purpose of smashing the Constitution in 
order to deify the House of Commons. The Constitution has 
been successfully smashed, but even more extraordinary is the 
fact that the annihilation of the Peers has been followed bya 
frightful slump {in the Commons, largely due to the fact that 
taxpayers passionately resent the scandalous manner during 
which, at the height of public excitement over the Parliament 
Bill last summer, the ‘‘ lower” branch of the Legislature—a 
correct designation in the present connection—voted themselves 
£400 a year apiece from the public exchequer. 
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THE House of Commons has been clearly on the downgrade ever 
since it became dominated by a gang of sordid demagogues and 
needy-greedy lawyers; it enjoys less public con- 
fidence than any institution in this country, and 
without an immense improvement in its personnel 
and a repeal of the Highwaymen’s Act of 1911, it is not easy to 
see how confidence can be restored. It alarms or exasperates 
everybody, whatever their political opinions. Unionists watch 
successive outrages perpetrated within its walls with feelings 
beyond the power of expression. The reader may reply that 
that is only natural because Unionists are a minority in the 
House, whereas they believe themselves to be a majority in the 
country, but the contempt for the Commons extends far beyond 
the ranks of those who, by any reasonable stretch of language, 
can be called Unionists. In the first place, a great and growing 
body of opinion of no particular political complexion view the 
proceedings of Parliament very much as moderate men in France 
regarded the opening scenes of the French Revolution. Their 
apprehensions take the form of investing every available farthing 
outside the British Isles at the cost of British employment, and 
the working man is now following the capitalist, as may be 
gathered from the emigration figures. The flight of capital rejoices 
Mr. Asquith, who presumably had he been a Frenchman at the 
time of the débdcle of 1870 would have been in ecstasies at 
the imposition of a war indemnity of £200,000,000 on France by 
a foreign conqueror, because it involved an export of capital. 
Then, as we learn almost every day from the newspapers, men 
who have always been Liberals, who have no personal grievance 
and who would prefer to remain Liberals, are frightened by the 
servility of the Government towards incendiary agitators, or by 
their incoherent pursuit of projects, which make a brave show 
on the platform, but are less easy to put in practice than to preach. 
Hence the dismay aroused by the crude ill-considered measures 
pitch-forked at Parliament this Session with weekly promises 
of more to come. Even Radical Members of Parliament, all 
of whom are either paid several thousands a year as Ministers, 
or several hundreds a year so long as they “ vote straight,” 
i.e. carry out the orders conveyed to the Master of Elbank 
by the master of the Master of Elibank (Mr. John Redmond), 
are anxious about their political futures and that of the Party 
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of Progress; and though peerages, baronetcies, knighthoods, 
privy councillorships, recorderships, and odd jobs are particu- 
larly useful in cementing a Democratic Party where every title 
causes divine joy to its recipient, there are many doleful faces 
among the Coalition. 


THEN there is another powerful section of the community to 
which there is a good deal of kow-towing at the present time, 
ee the mere mention of which causes a perceptible 
Prank shiver to the average Party mandarin on both 

sides, namely, ‘“‘ organised labour ” so-called, which 
is becoming highly disorganised. We are privileged to publish 
a brilliant paper on this question from the incomparable pen of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Labour is seeking new gods, as the old 
gods have become the tame cats of “ a capitalist Government.” 
Such is the mutability of human affairs. Labour circles outside 
Parliament have been outraged by the action of Labour Members, 
vstensibly in the interests of labour, in voting themselves princely 
lalaries, making them about eight times as rich as many of the 
men who put them in Parliament. Fourpence a week from 
the pockets of the working man and £400 a year into the pockets 
of Members of Parliament is anything but an inspiring war-cry. 
Payment of Members, which has done such infinite injury to 
Parliament, has done most injury to the so-called “ representa- 
tives ” of labour, each of whom will find himself challenged by 
more “‘ advanced’ men, convinced that their claim to seat and 
salary is equal to that of the sitting member. The Labour Party 
in Parliament is out of touch with Labour, which regards with 
natural suspicion the transformation of men elected exclusively 
to represent the proletariat becoming servile Radical hacks, 
receiving handsome pickings in return, The country has gained 
little or no benefit from the presence in Parliament of men sup- 
posed to be intimately acquainted with the views and aspirations 
of the masses, who, as a matter of fact, have been caught napping 
at every single industrial crisis and exercise little influence over 
those they ostensibly represent. They have no serious proposals 
for dealing with labour “ unrest,” for the simple reason that 
they are committed to Cobdenism, and as there is more unrest 
in this country than elsewhere the inference is irresistible that un- 
restricted Free Imports is at the bottom of it. The alternatives 
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are Syndicalism or Protection and Preference, the need for which 
is greater than ever, as Sir Joseph Lawrence shows in his forcible 
protest against the folly and feebleness of certain Unionist candi- 
dates who have sacrificed seats that might easily have been won, 
Nor can the Nationalists be said to reverence the House of Com- 
mons, as their whole existence has been devoted to making it 
impossible, and the new Home Rule Bill would amplify their 
opportunities. No man respects the contemptible, and the 
Government have given the Molly Maguires a thousand reasons 
for despising them, and to-day in spite of the treacherous sub- 
servience of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues there are many mis- 
givings among the Dillons and the Devlins as to whether the 
goods will ever be delivered. Parliament is truly in a sorry 
plight—it has few friends and many enemies, whose activities 
are steadily increasing. 


As already pointed out the Cabinet’s parliamentary game 
is as plain as a pikestaff, namely, to discuss Home Rule in 
such a manner as to prevent public opinion from 
being focussed upon it. Accordingly it is sand- 
wiched among other topics in the parliamentary 
kaleidoscope. During the past month it was considered in 
Committee at considerable intervals in such a manner as to 
make it almost impossible, even for that microscopic minority 
who read the Official Report of Parliamentary Debates, to follow 
the controversy, which consists of the production of sound and 
cogent arguments by the Opposition which there is no attempt 
to answer, and which are subsequently voted down by absentees 
summoned by electric bells from the various purlieus of the 
Palace of Westminster. The Unionist Party will have to make 
up its mind as to how long it means to prolong this sorry farce, 
which is deliberately designed for the purpose of minimising 
a preposterous, hateful, treasonable measure which spells Civil 
War. Our stimulating contemporary, the Observer, advocates 
more drastic courses, and things are undoubtedly boiling up 
towards a crisis in which there will be “ wigs on the green.” 
At present the Molly Maguires cross the Channel for critical 
divisions in which the Government would otherwise be 
beaten. That is Mr. Asquith’s conception of an independent 
Liberal Party—at least, he has told us so and it is not etiquette 
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to disbelieve a Prime Minister. It is impossible to preserve such 
a régime indefinitely, and we have noted slight but significant 
signs that the Coalition is losing its cohesion, while the theory 
of “the Happy Family ” Cabinet has gone by the board. The 
rulings of Speakers and Chairmen of Committees on points of 
parliamentary procedure are totally unintelligible to outsiders 
—far be it from us to penetrate such high mysteries or to express 
any opinion as to the acceptance or rejection of “ instructions.” 
Mr. Sandys succeeded in moving an Instruction empowering 
the Committee to divide the Home Rule Bill into two measures, 
one dealing with the constitution and powers of the Irish Parlia- 
ment and the other with the alteration in the constitution of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, pointing out that as 
the undivided Bill dealt with two separate and exceedingly 
important subjects it could only be properly dealt with in separate 
Bills. The crux of Mr. Asquith’s “ constructive statesmanship ” 
is his ludicrous attempt to allow the Irish to decide a portion of 
their own affairs in a Dublin Parliament, while retaining full 
powers over British affairs in the so-called Imperial Parliament. 
He met the suggestion in the usual way, and Ministers were 
somewhat pleased with a division giving them an unwonted 
majority of over 100 (286 to 184). 


THEN came a holocaust of Instructions by the Speaker, who 
ruled them out of order, after which Mr. Whitley, the Chairman 
of Committees, proceeded to rule out of order 
varrous inconvenient amendments, the proceed- 
ings being chiefly of interest as showing what 
could be done when the Parliament Act is “ properly developed ” 
and nominees of the Right Hon. Sir John Brunner and Sir Alfred 
Mond, Bart., occupy the Speakership and disallow all Instructions 
except those bearing the Brunner-Mond hall-mark and only allow 
Brunners or Monds to speak. We make no reflections on the 
decisions of Mr. Lowther, because we frankly recognise that 
parliamentary conundrums are entirely beyond our ken. We 
should be sorry to be called upon to explain the decisions of the 
Chairman of Committees—but, needless to say, he was applauded 
by the Prime Minister because he embarrassed the Opposition. 
In discussing the date at which the Home Rule Bill should take 
effect, Lord Robert Cecil insisted in a vigorous speech that the 
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real issue was whether it was to be passed through Parliament 
and to become law behind the backs of the electorate. He could 
understand a Tory holding views which had long been discarded 
by the Tory Party, being desirous of using political power tem- 
porarily to pass a Bill disapproved by the electors of the country, 
“but is it credible that the Radical Party is going to commit 
themselves to that doctrine? Is it really what they desire 
to do? Is there any hon. member opposite who honestly 
doubts that if this Bill were submitted to the electors of the 
country it would be rejected by an overwhelming majority ? 
(Hon. Members: ‘ Yes.’) There are two members of the Liberal 
Party who hold that view, the hon. member for Salford (Sir 
W. Byles), who is always a very courageous exponent of the 
views he may hold, and the hon. member who sits on the back 
bench and whose constituency for the moment escapes me. 
There are those two, and only those two members of the Radical 
Party (hon. members: ‘No, no’), who really believe that the 
majority of the people of this country desire this Bill”’ No 
one seriously thought that the electors of either England, Scotland, 
or Wales favoured it, and the real question to be decided was 
whether under those circumstances it should pass the House 
without some reference to the constituencies. The Parliament 
Act provided for a delay of two years should the House of Lords 
reject any Bill, the argument being that no Bill of serious import- 
ance which the Lords thought ought to be submitted to the 
country should become law until the electors—and they had 
been assured over and over again by Ministers that this was such 
a Bill—had time to form their opinion, but what was the use 
of any one forming an opinion unless given an opportunity of 
expressing it ? 


As Lord Robert Cecil insisted: ‘‘ By inserting those two years 
you committed yourselves to the proposition that this House 
has no right to pass Bills of which the country 
disapproves. I should have thought the Radical 
Party would not have required a statutory enunciation of 
so obviously a constitutional principle as that.” But they now 
desired to put into their Home Rule Bill a date (1913), which 
unless they were turned out next year would bring Home Rule 
into operation before the stipulated period. Radicals might 
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be opposed to the policy of the Referendum—that was intelligible 
—but surely they were not going to say they would pass a measure 
against the wishes of the electors. “Suppose the by-elections 
go as they have been going lately, suppose in every case you 
retain a seat you retain it with a greatly decreased majority, and 
suppose in many cases you lose, how are you going to justify 
yourselves before the country and posterity if you venture to 
pass a Bill of this gigantic moment without the assent of the 
electors? Surely that is real tyranny.” So it is, but it is a 
sheer waste of time to argue with tyrants, and the motto of the 
Radical Jacobins of to-day is that of the French Monarch: “ J’y 
suis, 7y reste.” They will continue to usurp power, and to do 
all that is necessary to perpetuate their usurpation unless domestic 
dissensions ar force majeure in some shape or form is brought to 
bear upon them. To read the debates would indeed be 
depressing were it not for the enormous harm which Messrs. 
Asquith and Co. are inflicting on the very institution by which 
they propose to attain perpetual tyranny. That all is not going 
well with the Coalition conspiracy is evident from occasional 
manifestations of independence among their own ranks even in 
the House of Commons, which, considering the cast-iron tyranny 
of the Radical Caucus, represented by the local grocer and the 
local bootmaker, indicates a strong undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
and disgust with the Ministry of plunder and blunder. Thus 
Mr. Agar Robartes plucked up courage to move a resolution in 
favour of the separate treatment of Ulster by inserting the 
words “ subject to the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, and 
Londonderry being excluded from the provisions of this Act.” 
It gave the Government many a bad quarter of an hour, and 
convinced many doubters that Home Rule is impossible. 


Mr. Acar RosaRTEs desired to solve one of the most complex 
questions concerning the Government of Ireland which had in 
the past proved a stumbling-block to Home 


The Agar = Rule Bills, as he wished that some measure of 


Robartes 


Amentment ome Rule should be carried. By excluding from 

Mr. Asquith’s measure the four counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, and Londonderry, one of the great 
difficulties would disappear. The Bill before the House “ makes 
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the mistake of treating Ireland not as two nations but as one 
nation.” It is refreshing to hear an elementary truth proclaimed 
by Radical lips. The attitude of the House made it clear that 
in spite of the chronic cowardice of the moderate Liberal, a con- 
siderable number of Ministerial members shared this opinion, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge that the Cabinet itself 
has been seriously divided on the Ulster question—as on every 
other—though as usual the Moderates have capitulated. The 
speaker added : 
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I think every one will admit that Ireland consists of two nations, different 
in sentiment, history and religion. I maintain it is absolutely impossible to 
fuse these two incongruous elements together. It is as impossible as to try to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. The great hostility which manifests itself in North- 
East Ulster against the not unnatural aspiration of the majority in Ireland, the 
dreaded supremacy of the church to which the majority belongs, a church which 
Protestants in Ireland know from experience, and which we know from history, 
never wavers or hesitates in its endeavours to establish not only spiritual 
but civil and political power wherever it obtains} a foothold, that feeling is so 
strong and vigorous among the Protestants in the North-East of Ireland 
that if you try to impose the rule of an Irish Parliament on these [strenuous 
Protestants, I am forced to the conclusion that you are attempting what is 
impossible. 


This, be it remembered, is not a speech by Sir Edward Carson 
in Belfast, but the language of a Radical Member of Parliament 
in the House of Commons, and though one swallow may not 
make a summer, no Radical would dare to give away the whole 
Molly Maguire case unless he were fortified by the knowledge 
that many Ministerialists feel as he does. As we have insisted 
from the outset, Ulster holds the key of the position, and Sir 
Edward Carson, the great loyalist leader, is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on his extraordinary success in teaching his opponents 
that Home Rule so far from being on the eve of victory is 
impracticable for the simple reason that no Government will ever 
be able to enforce it. Mr. Agar Robartes recognised that there 
were Protestants in the south and also in the west of Ireland, 
and that Ulster members might object to his amendment for 
fear of being accused of trying to save their own skins while 
deserting their fellow Protestants. But he differentiated between 
the position of scattered Protestants swamped by Roman Catholic 
neighbours who already knew the worst. Their numbers were 
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small and insignificant, and it “is wrong from my point of view 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of Ireland should 
be checkmated by merely the minority in the south and west, 
provided you put in the Act such safeguards as it is possible 
to put in an Act of Parliament. That is the view which has been 
adopted by the Government. It has been practically adopted 
by every one in this House. It is the policy that the views of 
the majority should prevail.” 


THESE are natural sentiments in the mouth of a Radical Member 
of Parliament nourished on the famous Birreligious dogma 
“‘ minorities must suffer.” But outside the House 
of Commons the doctrine that majorities can do 
no wrong is strenuously contested, and even were 
there no Ulster in Ireland, British Unionists would fight as hard 
as ever against the establishment of a Tammany Hall or Krugerite 
Government in Dublin which would ruin Ireland while at every 
international crisis, and even when there were no crises, would 
enter into diplomatic relations with hostile Powers, whose cause 
the Molly Maguires have espoused for thirty years. We have 
not forgotten that one of Mr. Dillon’s latest excursions into 
general politics was an effort to reduce our inadequate Naval 
Estimates by £2,000,000 in a speech which was German from 
beginning to end, though Mr. Dillon tacked on some falsehoods 
of his own. Directly the Dillons, the Devlins, the Redmonds, 
and the other Irish Anglophobes found themselves at the head 
of an Irish Government their first and last acts would be to wage 
war economically and politically against the nation of simpletons 
who had armed them with executive authority. Even if there 
were no Ulster there could be no Home Rule, and Mr. Agar 
Robartes and other Moderates who now appreciate the grim 
determination of Ulster must not for a moment be allowed to 
imagine that they would be able to disrupt or “ federate” the 
United Kingdom if Belfast were at the bottom of the sea. But 
we may thank heaven for Belfast and Ulster for knocking the 
bottom out of the present Bill and for knocking some sense into a 
few moderate Liberal heads. The speaker explained that on 
the majority theory, which he loyally and logically accepts, the 
views of the majority in these four counties which form Ulster 


Conceding 
the Case 
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proper must receive due attention. It would be possible from 
the administrative point of view to make out a better case for 
the exclusion of the whole of Ulster from the operation of the 
Bill, but the four counties were chosen because “In these counties 
there is an overwhelming body of Protestant opinion. The 
Protestants there demand no special privileges. All they ask 
is to enjoy the same laws and liberties which we enjoy in this 
country.” From outward and visible signs it was obvious that 
North-East Ulster was determined 


if possible to ignore, and, if necessary, to resist every action of the Parliament 
established in their country. The Protestant minority in North-East Ulster is 
composed of men who have shown themselves in the past to be industrious, 
resolute, and determined. We find them to-day massed together with personal 
differences put aside, and standing together, men of all kinds and conditions, in 
the common determination never to submit to the Parliament established in 
Ireland. There is also engrained and embedded in them a spirit of antagonism 
to any change, and especially against this change, which they honestly and 
sincerely believe will endanger their lives, liberty, and property. 


Waite the scattered Protestants in the south and west of Ireland 
could not be singled out for exceptional taxation, Mr. Agar 
actin Robartes admitted that Belfast might be made 
of Plunder the object of unwelcome attention at the hands 

of the Irish Parliament. I admit that it is a 
matter of speculation, but still it is a speculation which the 
Unionists of North-East Ulster are not prepared to risk. The 
animosity which they feel towards Home Rule has not been 
lessened in any degree by the safeguards in this Bill. It has 
apparently developed and increased. You cannot, in my opinion, 
therefore, reconcile these two conflicting interests. You cannot 
reconcile what I have described as these two nations by putting 
one in subjection to the other.” Mr. Agar Robartes is not 
hocussed. by the “‘ soft sawder ” of Mr. Redmond, who has com- 
pletely overdone his effusive expressions of affection towards 
the British Empire in general and Ulstermen in particular. He 
has exchanged the astute parliamentarian for the rank hypocrite. 
The speaker believed that the only solution of the difficulty was 
to remove “‘ the storm-centre”’ from the operation of the Bill. 
Mr. Agar Robartes cannot “ toe the line ” nor accept the amicable 
assurances of Molly Maguires, nor can he suggest to Belfast that 
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she would fare better if thrust out of the United Kingdom and 
placed under the heel of her avowed enemies. Under his amend- 
ment “the Home Rule majority of the people in Ireland will 
have Home Rule, while, on the other hand, the Unionist majority 
in North-East Ulster would be excluded from the provisions of 
the Bill, and enabled to retain their liberties and their political 
allegiance with this country, the chief danger of disturbance and 
civil war being thus removed.” It might be argued that Ulster 
had not asked for special treatment. It could hardly be expected 
that she should. On the other side it was alleged that Mr. Red- 
mond would not assent to it as he might “ be casting a covetous 
eye on the hive of industry in North-East Ulster, with the idea 
later on of extracting money for Nationalist aspirations.” Then, 
again, it might be urged that this amendment would probably 
necessitate a reconstruction of the Bill, upon which Mr. Agar 
Robartes coolly observed, and we should imagine that none but 
the actual draughtsmen would dissent from him, “it would do 
this Bill as it stands no harm to be reconstructed ; and I say it 
is much better that this Bill should not pass this House just as 
it stands if you will by passing it set up in Ireland a system which, 
in my opinion, is foredoomed to failure and may produce greater 
bitterness and strife than have been seen in Ireland in years 


gone by.” 


SucH a speech from such a quarter emphasises the outrage of a 
House of Commons elected for totally different purposes presum- 
ing to thrust Ulster out of the United Kingdom 
against her wishes and behind the backs of the 
people of the United Kingdom. In the history 
of jiggery-poke there has never been anything like it. The 
agitation of the Ministry may be gathered from the fact that no 
less a person than the Chief Jester of the Viceregal Court in Dublin 
sprang into the breach with evident alarm at the public expression 
of opinions known to be privately held by a large number of 
Liberal Members. Of course the Government had no intention 
of accepting this amendment—Mr. Birrell had probably received 
his marching orders that morning by a cablegram from Patrick 
Ford, or at breakfast with Mr. T. P. O’Connor. He was in a 
pitiable state of fuss and flutter, and gibbered like a monkey. 


The Court 
Jester 
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For him there is no serious Ulster question, indeed it would 
be difficult to know what he regards as a serious question 
apart from the retention of office. It was a delusion “ to think 
that the feeling of the Protestants of Ulster is so very strong,” 
&c. &c. “The shrewd inhabitants of that prosperous province 

. are strongly involved with the general prosperity of Ireland, 
and there are certainly bankers, and Belfast Banking Corpora- 
tions, whose jomt branches I see whenever I motor about in all 
parts of Ireland.” What right, we should like to know, has 
Mr. Birrell to motor like one of the “idle rich,’ who are the 
special bugbear of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
himself one of their number and, like Mr. Birrell, passes his life 
in motor-cars and derives an income from the public Exchequer 
which, on his own calculation, is about twenty-five times as large 
as the income available for every family in the country under a 
proper distribution of wealth. On these motor tours Mr. Birrell 
has seen prosperous towns in the south and west of Ireland, 
all containing evidence “ of the activity of the banking interest.” 
This sudden affection for “the banking interest” by one of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s colleagues rather alarmed Radical stalwarts 
who live and thrive on the cry “down with the capitalist.” 
At any rate, there itis. Mr. Birrell in a motor-car, somebody else 
ina bank. It was a complete picture of the south and west of 
Ireland, though what it indicated no one could say. Mr. Birrell 
recurred again and again to the “banking interest.” “It 
is perfectly obvious to anybody acquainted with Ireland that 
the banking business has spread over all parts of the country, 
and that the working capital for the industrial enterprises of 
Belfast and the neighbourhood is derived to a not inconsiderable 
extent from the moneys of the people of the south and west of 
Ireland.” 


So ex hypothesi one result of a hundred years of the misgovern- 

ment of the distressful country by “ the base, brutal, and bloody 

The Bi Saxon” is that every man in the south and west 
e Birrell . ‘ . . 

Gaffer of Ireland is a moneyed man, interested in banking 

and propping up the banks of the north of Ireland ! 

If this be true, or approximately true, the case for Home Rule 


collapses, and everything that we have been told about our 
VOL, LIx} 51 
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mismanagement of Irish affairs is, to use a classic phrase, 
“a thumping big lie,’ and certainly no man has been more 
prolific in propagating falsehood than the former Chairman of 
the Liberal publication department, Mr. Birrell himself, who 
has been weeping and whining all over the country for several 
years endeavouring to bamboozle the British people into allow- 
ing him to carry out the orders of the Redmonds, the Dillons, 
and the Devlins, who are ex hypothesi seeking to acquire control 
of what is now described to an astonished House of Commons 
as a nation of millionaires! After expending excessive eloquence 
on “the banking interest,” Mr. Birrell dilated on seeds, though 
we should like to know what seed he has ever sown in Ireland. 
He seriously told the House that the position of the seed industry 
and the seed merchants of Belfast, who derive their profits mainly 
from the sale of seeds in agricultural Ireland, made the acceptance 
of an amendment excluding Protestant Ulster from the Bill 
impossible. A more comic performance has yet to be heard 
in Parliament. How could the “banking interest” of 
Belfast suffer if Ulster remained under the Imperial Parliament ? 
How could there be any diminution of seed-selling through 
the same cause, unless, of course, it be the intention of the 
Ministry, as some suspect, to make yet further surrender to 
Messrs. Redmond and Co. as regards fiscal arrangements ? 
In any event the taxation would apply to the United Kingdom 
as much as to Belfast and Ulster, so all seed merchants would 
be in the same boat. We give it up; we can only assume that 
Mr. Birrell believes that the House of Commons can never 
have “enough of this foolery.’ Then he became emotional: 
*T, at all events, look forward to a future of a more noble 
character than the past, in which hon. members opposite still 
delight to dwell. Surely we are entitled to hope in these days 
when many noble lords talk of Christian unity and of advising 
Nonconformists (sic). I protest I listen with interest to the 
advice which they give, and sometimes have a faint hope that 
it may be taken. Christian unity is a possible conception 
for which we should strongly pray. But how can you ever 
have Christian unity if you exclude the Roman Catholic 
religion altogether from it ? Surely noble lords, who are advo- 
cating that union and looking forward to a time when there shall 
be unity of Christianity in this country, do not exclude altogether 
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and for ever Roman Catholics from the purview of these generous 
hopes ?” 


Was there ever such unmitigated nonsense? What has all this 
to do with the present Home Rule Bill, and the proposal to kick 
Ulster out of the United Kingdom and subordinate 
Protestants because they are Protestants, to 
Catholics because they are Catholics, and very 
bad Catholics at that if one may believe half one hears about the 
religion of the Molly Maguires, among whom there is hardly a 
genuine Catholic, though they are prepared to use the Catholic 
political machine to destroy their opponents? How can Mr. 
Birrell bring himself to cant about looking forward to a more 
noble future when he has spent his life in emphasising a 
distressful though imaginary past, while he gives us this extra- 
ordinary picture of Ireland as a nation of bankers. Mr. Bonar 
Law has expressed his surprise at the connection between cocoa 
and cant, but you can have cant without cocoa, and among 
canting hypocrites Mr. Birrell is facile princeps. We can imagine 
how galling it must be to Ulstermen to sit under the nauseat- 
ing nonsense which he inflicts on the House of Commons. In 
one sentence nothing but a most heroic Home Rule measure is 
required to deal with a country in the deplorable condition of 
Ireland; in another we are told of the happy family of Catholics 
and Protestants who only ask to be allowed to work together 
to make a success of the marvellous statesmanship of Mr. Birrell. 
Why disturb the present harmony in Ireland by thrusting in 
the ramrod of Home Rule? Mr. Birrell’s motor tours appear 
only to have taken him to the south and west of Ireland; he 
ought to complete his education by a visit to Belfast, where 
many people have learnt for the first time, and with no small 
surprise, what the coercion of Ulster would involve. Mr. Bonar 
Law regarded Mr. Birrell’s speech as the best possible indication 
“of the complete absence of reality from the discussion in this 
House, as compared with what this question really is in Ireland 
and in the United Kingdom.” This was a most vital amend- 
ment. Mr. Birrell had told them that the Protestants of the 
north-east of Ireland thought occasionally of something else 
besides their religion. “He says they think about business. 
That is perfectly true; but I can assure him, and I think I am 
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not overstating the impression which I believe prevails, that 
on this question their business and other considerations sink into 
insignificance before their actual hostility to the proposal now 
before them.” What was meant by the statement that the 
Northern Irish were carrying on banking, seed trade, and other 
business, with other parts of that country? ‘‘ Whatin the world 
does he mean? He must mean one of two things. Either that 
the people of the north of Ireland realise that if Home Rule is 
carried they would have no further trade or business with the 
other parts of Ireland, or it means that they are going to have 
a fiscal system so complete in itself that it would be impossible 
to deal fairly and consistently with it.” 


Mr. Brrrewu had likewise spoken of the desirability of the dis- 
appearance of religious differences, and none desired it more 
The Dicta- than Unionists. And they were disappearing 
cena? Order until, unfortunately, for reasons that I have 

characterised before and do not intend to cha- 
racterise now, the Government again brought forward the question 
and again raised all this bitterness which was dying down.” Mr. 
Birrell had told them that in time Irishmen in the north and 
elsewhere would realise that they could live together and would 
find their business interests greater than the hostility existing 
between them. “That is true. But if he applies it to the 
north of Ireland will he tell me why the same thing does not 
apply to the Irish minority as a whole. He tells us that in time 
to come this problem and these differences will disappear, and 
the hon. gentlemen who sit on ,these benches will realise that 
to share in the privileges and destinies of this great Empire is 
not an unworthy thing.” Mr. Bonar Law caustically observed 
that although Mr. Birrell had made a short speech, he could have 
made a shorter one on this or on any other amendment. “ Every 
one would have understood him, and he would have told us 
everything that we want to know if he had got up and said, ‘ The 
hon. and learned member for Waterford (Mr. John Redmond) 
will not allow us to accept this amendment.’” But what did 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Foreign Secretary mean 
by their hints as to the separate treatment of Ulster if the question 
had been finally decided. No one with any knowledge of Ireland 
could for a moment maintain that the hostility of the people 
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of the north-east of Ireland to being put under the rule of a 
Dublin Parliament was not at least as strong as the hostility of 
the people of the rest of Ireland to remaining under the rule of 
the British House of Commons. On what ground can you say 
the minority of Ireland—a very small minority against the rest 
of the United Kingdom—is to have this separate treatment. 
You tell us we do not understand their point of view, and that 
with the best intentions we cannot govern Ireland according to 
Irish ideas. “‘ What about the north of Ireland and the south ? 
The point of view of the north of Ireland is as different from the 
rest of Ireland as that of Ireland is from ours. If Ireland as 
a whole cannot be ruled according to our ideas what right have 
you to think that the people of the north of Ireland should be 
driven out of this union, for which they have affection, and be 
placed under an authority which they, rightly or wrongly, regard 
as a tyranny, as horrible as that to which any small nation has 
ever been subjected.” They were told that there were only a 
million of these dissentients, but that million was a fourth of the 
people of Ireland, and Nationalist Ireland was only about a 
fifteenth of the whole population of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Bonar Law incisively insisted, “‘ If a fifteenth of the kingdom 
claim a right to separate treatment, and the ground on which 
you are giving it to them is that they have per- 


= nel sistently demanded it, then a fourth can certainly 
Triumph claim with greater justice from this House that 


they have a right to be kept under the Govern- 
ment which now represents them.” They might spend much 
time in discussing amendments as to whether or not this Bill 
as a whole should be carried. The speaker laboured under no 
illusion. ‘‘ You have a majority; I do not doubt that you 
will stick together; but this opposition of Ulster, as nobody 
knows better than I and hon. gentlemen who sit on these benches, 
is a real fact in this Home Rule controversy, and nobody who 
is acquainted with the feeling and the temper of the people in 
the north of Ireland can for a moment doubt that they will use 
every means in their power, so that nothing short of force will 
drive them out of the union to which they adhere, and compel 
them to accept a government which they detest.” Mr. Bonar 
Law would vote for Mr. Agar Robartes’ amendment. “I am 
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going to vote in its favour, not for a moment that it would take 
away my opposition to Home Rule; I say, and I believe it quite 
as strongly as hon. gentlemen below the gangway believe that 
it is necessary, that Home Rule is unnecessary, it will be bad for 
the United Kingdom as a whole, and I believe bad for Ireland. 
For that reason I still oppose it. But while we oppose this Bill 
root and branch yet we are discussing it in Committee, and the 
ground on which we are discussing it is that we will support any 
amendment which, bad as the Bill seems to us to be, would make 
it less bad than it was before the amendment was introduced.” 
Mr. Bonar Law’s success as Leader of the Opposition has sur- 
passed all the expectations of the most sanguine, and nothing 
has been more entertaining or more gratifying than the change 
in the attitude of the Radical Party, who from the outset resolved 
that the position should be made too hot for Mr. Bonar Law, 
who “did not carry guns enough” to cope with the Balliol prigs 
and the other intellectual impostors who throng the Ministerial 
Front Bench, and who on the faith of having betrayed the interests 
of the British Empire in almost every part of the world, and of 
having turned Parliament into a pandemonium as a preliminary 
to establishing an autocracy, can ride rough-shod over any 
opposition that may be offered. 


Mr. Bonar Law was to be treated with contumely ; he was not 
a member of one of “ the governing families,’ and the Radicals 
: were inexpressibly shocked that the Unionist Party 
Westminster PL 
Geanhinte should have gone for a leader outside “‘ the govern- 
Geeviens ing families,” though, as a matter of fact, he has had 
no more enthusiastic supporters during his arduous 
term of leadership than “the governing families” who, during 
the great constitutional crisis of last year, refused to adopt the 
motto of the nouveau riche, “ Cut and run.” The resources of 
vituperation, which the alkali and cocoa press possess in such 
abundant measure, were turned on like so many gutter squirts 
to make Mr. Bonar Law’s position impossible ; probably no man 
has received greater assistance in his public career than the new 
leader of the Opposition from the editorial bile and the petty 
pictorial spite of the Westminster Gazette, and if there is any grati- 
tude in politics Mr. Bonar Law’s first act on coming into power 
should be to convert Sir F. Carruthers Gould, whom we under- 
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stand is already a knight, into a baronet, and to make Peers of 
all Spenders. Apart from his own great personal qualities the 
Westminster Gazette has been the making of the Unionist leader. 
It stands for the Moderate malignant in the Radical Party, being 
suavely and even pleasantly written; but as is natural from its 
controlling influences it leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, and 
when it sets out to praise or blame particular individuals it 
excites exactly the opposite feelings. Any Unionists who doubted 
the wisdom of the Party’s choice last November said to them- 
selves, ‘‘ If the Westminster Gazette is so bitter against Bonar Law, 
he must be the right man in the right place.” Month by month 
Mr. Bonar Law increases his reputation, strengthens his hold 
on the Party, and what is all-important in times like these he 
makes his opponents squirm by exposing in perfectly clear, 
simple, and sincere language the various dirty tricks by which 
they live; nor does he shudder from emphasising the logical 
consequences of their conduct or from affixing personal responsi- 
bilities. His position in the Party and the country is unshake- 
able, and the intriguers are singing very small. He enjoys the 
unstinted confidence of every Unionist who counts. How vastly 
different Mr. Asquith’s position in his Party. 


Tue Debate on the Agar Robartes amendment, which was the 
outstanding Parliamentary event of the month and has compelled 
Ul us to ignore other interesting and important 
ster  * 

ae debates, developed in interest from hour to hour, 

but its full significance was only realised when 
the Division showed a perilous drop in the Coalition majority, 
establishing once and for all that there is not sufficient driving 
power behind the Trade Union of time-serving lawyers who “ toe 
the line” to John Redmond and Patrick Ford to thrust Ulster 
out of the United Kingdom. Her fate is in her own hands, and 
that she realises this the coming months will show. Meanwhile 
recent discussions afford immense encouragement to the men of 
grit in Northern Ireland, who will not only save themselves but 
likewise the Empire by destroying the Demagogues unless they 
destroy themselves. Mr. Munro Fergusson, who of late has 
relapsed into a silent accomplice of the present misgovernment, 
as the head of a Scottish Home Rule movement advocated devolu- 
tion, but declared his determination as a devolutionist to support 
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the amendment, which even though “ fantastic ” might be “ expe- 
dient.”” After Lord Hugh Cecil had administered further castiga- 
tion to Mr. Birrell, Mr. Pirie, another Scottish Home Ruler who 
is getting sick of the enslavement of the Ministry by the Molly 
Maguires, described the Government as “their worst enemies 
by the course of studied silence that they are pursuing.” He 
supported the amendment (excluding certain Ulster counties 
from the Bill), and did more by bringing up the pompous Premier, 
whose “‘ massive intellect” of which we heard so much in the 
Radical Press is sadly at a discount just now, as he is obliged to 
grovel to his followers in order to retain their support. As usual 
he spoke well without saying anything except what Mr. John 
Redmond would wish to hear. Even Mr. Asquith has reached 
the stage of speaking “‘ without in any way disparaging or express- 
ing anything in the nature of disrespect for the demonstration in 
Ulster,” &c. &c. Still there was in Ireland “a greater funda- 
mental unity of race, temperament, and tradition,” &c. &c., and 
the amendment was unacceptable to the Government. Yet 
another Scottish Radical (Mr. Cowan) was evidently dissatisfied 
with this non-possumus, as he had expected some compromise after 
the speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Cowan should 
remember that “‘ Blessed are they who do not expect, for they 
shall not be disappointed,” an observation peculiarly applicable 
to the utterances of Mr. Churchill, who employs his talents in 
bamboozling the unwary. Mr. Balfour made a strong speech on 
the Ulster position, which seems to have irritated the Government, 
who had persuaded themselves that Mr. Balfour was not “ a good 
Ulsterman.” He told them that ‘“‘ Ulster has a better title to 
separate treatment even than Wales.” Sir Alfred Mond and 
Mr. Lloyd George, the eponymous heroes of the Welsh nation, 
gasped at this disparagement of the hub of the universe, and the 
usual lawyer, this time Sir John Simon, was put up to reply to 
Mr. Balfour in the best Simonese. 


Sir Epwarp Carson, who, although a lawyer by profession, is 
a patriot from the crown of his head to the sole of his feet, 
opened the adjourned Debate (June 13) in a 
characteristic speech carrying conviction by the 
sincerity ef the speaker and the great sacrifices he is 
known to be making for his cause. It was he declared 
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a vital amendment, though it was doubtful if the Government 
realised the vast importance of the question upon which 
they were engaged. Separate treatment for Ulster had never 
been raised in connection with the previous Home Rule 
Bill. But there was a great difference between the conduct 
of former Governments and that of the present Government 
which was forcing the House of Commons to settle the final 
form in which this Bill should become law without any 
reference to the people. “ Under the Parliament Act, if the 
Parliament Act is going to be used to force this Bill upon the 
north of Ireland, this Bill, if it passes the House of Commons 
this year and is rejected by the House of Lords, would have 
to go up in exactly the same form in the next two years. That 
is, the procedure of the Parliament Act is to be used to turn 
this Bill into an effective Act of Parliament. That throws upon 
the House now a very great responsibility.” Sir Edward Carson, 
who always goes to the heart of a question, supplies the key to 
the action of the Government in diverting public attention from 
Home Rule by scattering the discussion over a crowded session, 
so that by their mechanical majority they may be able to fix 
the measure precisely as they please in its final form. Sir 
Edward Carson also gives the Unionist Party a conclusive reason 
for refusing at all costs to walk into the Government trap, from 
which there would be no escape if this Bill be allowed to emerge 
from the House of Commons in its Molly Maguire edition, and all 
Parliamentary traditions and formalities must be swept to the 
winds sooner than that the Opposition should capitulate, and 
the decisive battle must not be postponed until next year, or the 
year after, but must be fought this year, and new and strange 
weapons will have to be employed if the familiar weapons are 
inadequate. 


We do not believe in being led by the nose by the Mandarins 
of any Party, but we have full confidence in the co-operation 
histones of Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson, and 
Hall we feel it to be superfluous to tender them advice 
Objections 0% 4 situation of which they and not the Govern- 

ment are the real masters. Sir Edward Carson felt 
encouraged by cumulative evidence that the other side were 
beginning to realise that the expulsion of Ulster fromthe United 
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Kingdom was no light matter. Ulster had never asked for separate 
treatment, and desired to remain in this Parliament, which was 
the best way of helping Irish Unionists outside Ulster. “If you 
have in Ulster this Imperial Parliament and the Imperial 
executive, do you not think that the people in the south and 
west of Ireland would be in a very different position from sending 
a few representatives from Ulster into a Parliament (in Dublin) 
where their voice would hardly ever be heard and certainly 
never could be made practical?’ Credulous Englishmen might 
imagine that Ulster could secure her fair share of power from 
a Home Rule Government in Ireland, and the Prime Minister 
was among the most credulous. The counties specified in the 
amendment were perfectly entitled to show cause why they 
should be excluded from the present Bill. Then came the 
Dollar Dictator (Mr. John Redmond), who, as our readers will 
have gathered from the speeches of his very humble servants 
the Ministers of the Crown, would have nothing to do withan 
amendment limiting the opportunities of plunder of a Dublin 
Tammany Hall. The operative part of his speech consisted of 
the single sentence that under any circumstances, whether 
this proposal had come from the Ulster Unionist Members or 
not, and they had declared they would accept the Bill if it 
were carried, “‘ even then, I am bound to say, it would not have 
received the approval or sanction of my colleagues or 
myself.” Mr. John Redmond loves Ulster too much to be 
parted from her. In other words, the amendment would knock 
the bottom out of Home Rule. 


SevERAL of the Ulstermen spoke in their usual healthy uncom- 
promising fashion, which is telling heavily even in the House of 
Commons, and at last Mr. Lloyd George was drawn 
into the fray to make the only speech he has yet 
delivered in support of Mr. Asquith’s Bill, after 
which we cannot believe that Mr. John Burns will maintain his 
rigid boycott of the Insurance Act. The Debate was again 
adjourned, to be resumed after a lapse of five days, when Mr. 
F. E. Smith delivered a powerful and trenchant speech riddling 
the position of the Government, while Mr. William O’Brien was 
as sweetly reasonable as ever, still supporting a Bill which his 
arguments annihilate, the process of destruction being carried 
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further by Mr. J. H. Campbell, one of the most attractive speakers 
in the House of Commons, after which Mr. Birrell made a not 
very successful attempt to be serious for once, again laying him- 
self open to a crushing rejoinder from Mr. Bonar Law, who re- 
affirmed the position of the Opposition, namely, that they were 
opposed root and branch to Home Rule, though they did not 
look with equanimity on the prospect of civil war and would escape 
it if they could. They could get no serious answer to their 
questions, namely, ‘“‘ What do you really mean to do if Ulster 
resists ?”’; secondly, “‘ If you have determined to force this Bill 
in spite of the opposition of Ulster, what was the meaning of the 
speeches of the First Lord of the Admiralty and of the Foreign 
Secretary” suggesting a different settlement ? There was a 
difference between the American Civil War, to which Mr. Birrell 
had referred, and a civil war in Ulster. ‘“‘ The Civil War in America 
took place to prevent people from seceding. If you carry out 
your proposals to an end it will be a civil war in which you will 
use your forces, not to prevent, but to compel loyal citizens to 
leave their country.” The Government hardly seemed to realise 
that they have put themselves in a position from which they 
could not recede. “* They are deliberately shutting out from them- 
selves the right to go back wpon the decision they are now taking. 
What does that mean? It means simply this: that they know 
that if Ulster is in earnest, that if Ulster does resist by force, there 
are stronger influences than Parliament majorities. They know 
that in that case no Government would dare to use their troops to 
drive them out. They know,as a matter of fact, that the Government 
which gave the order to employ troops for that purpose would run 
a great risk of being lynched in London.” 


Tis remarkable declaration by a Leader of the Opposition who 
carefully weighs his words produced a tremendous demonstration 
The of enthusiasm on the Opposition benches and 
ae Ministers sat like whipped hounds. No less striking 
ginning ; aot . ; 

ofthe End Was the ensuing division, in which Mr. Agar 

Robartes’ amendment (which, if carried, would 
admittedly have destroyed the chief Coalition measure of the year, 
and the Government) was only rejected by a majority of 69 (320 
to 251), a tremendous drop in the normal majority, which neither 
the scribes in the service of the Cadburys nor the Monds were 
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able to explain away. We have dealt at length with this dis- 
cussion and division because we believe them to mark the turning- 
point in the fortunes of the present misgovernment of the 
country, for they indicate an amount of opposition even in a 
gagged and guillotined Parliament which will make the coercion 
of Ulster a hopeless operation, that will merely recoil upon 
the heads of those who attempt it. Mr. Asquith has eaten so 
many of his own declarations that a few more or less do not 
matter. This division showed beyond all shadow of doubt that 
he and his Liberal Imperialist friends are simply kept in office 
by the Molly Maguire vote, without which they would have 
been in an actual minority, and yet he is the man who has proudly 
proclaimed that the Liberal Party must preserve its independence 
and could never consent to hold office on sufferance. Even Mr. 
John Redmond is believed to be alarmed at the position to which 
his protégés have sunk, for he realises that at any moment they 
may become a panic-stricken mob whom nothing can control 
and that the Irish tyranny would be over for all time. We have 
no desire to take an over-optimistic view of the situation, and 
Unionists must fight to the bitter end on the assumption that 
Ministers having got their noses into the public bin—while their 
supporters receive £400 a year as long as they can stave off a 
dissolution—will keep them there. At the same time the conduct 
of the Government, the moral of the Party, the tone of the Press, 
permit even pessimists on our side to take a less depressing view 
of the outlook in domestic affairs than at any moment since the 
retirement of Mr. Chamberlain. As we go to press comes the 
welcome news that at the close of a debate on a proposal to give 
a preference on Imperial tea over foreign tea, the mighty Minis- 
terial majority sank to 22. Free Trade is tottering to its fall. 
All that is needed is the active resolute, ceaseless advocacy of 
Tariff Reform—and no shirking. 


A SOMEWHAT unpleasant impression has been created by the 
precipitate issue of a biography of King Edward VII. by Sir 


King Sidney Lee. It may be that hurried reviewers 


Edward vir, b@ve done injustice to the biographer, but in 
any event 1t 1s premature to attempt a serious 
appreciation of the late King. Nor is it right or fair to cite 


bas 
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the Sovereign’s judgment on still burning controversies. What- 
ever omniscient critics may say, King Edward will receive 
justice from the historian. After an impossible education and 
a systematic exclusion from serious affairs, which naturally drove 
him to less serious affairs, when close on sixty he was summoned. 
to the throne of England. Sir Sidney Lee professes to have 
had access to sources of information unattainable to ordinary 
mortals, which enable him to represent our late Sovereign, as 
not even understanding the A B C of the European situation, 
on which he admittedly exercised profound influence. We are 
at a disadvantage in coping with such an authority, though 
it is credibly stated that the biography is less “ authorised ” 
than the biographer imagines. In any case we make bold 
to say that but for King Edward’s accession to the throne of 
Queen Victoria, the entente with France would have remained 
outside the field of practical politics, and the same may be said 
of our understanding with Russia. A solid Europe would 
have confronted an isolated England. Because newspapers 
wrote fantastic rubbish about King Edward in his lifetime 
that is no reason that justice should be denied to a monarch 
who played a memorable part at a critical moment in the fortunes 
of his country. He did more than any one to lay the legend of 
perfide Albion—England the unreliable—and if it is now being 
revived, owing to the sinister manceuvres of some and the in- 
eptitude of others, it is not the fault of the King, who in Paris, 
and at Reval,showed his countrymen the only way, and excited 
the admiration of the most intelligent men in Europe, though, 
according to Sir Sidney Lee, he was an ignoramus. That is 
perhaps the natural misjudgment of a bookish man of an un- 
bookish man, but as much can be learnt from men as from books. 
In offering our respectful congratulations to King Edward’s 
grandson, the Prince of Wales, on attaining his eighteenth birth- 
day, we venture to express the hope that those responsible for 
the education of a young man on whom so much depends will 
bear this in mind. Any Prince can be taught to read, but how 
few learn to judge men, and in consequence find themselves in 
difficulties through listening to inferior counsel when the best is 
required to save the State. 


THE BENEFACTORS * 


All power, each tyrant, every mob 
Whose head has grown too large, 

Ends by destroying its own job 
And gets its own discharge. 


And Man, whose mere necessities 
Sweep all things from his path, 

Shivers meantime at their decrees 
And deprecates their wrath ! 


It was change of the morning watch in Hades—the hour when, 
despite all precaution, fires die down, pressures drop, and the 
merciless dynamos that have been torturing poor souls all 
night slack a few revolutions, ere they pick up again for the 
long day’s load. The stokers of Nos. 47-53 Auxiliary Furnaces 
stood easy over their bowls of raw cocoa. A lost soul, with 
workmanlike dog-teeth and the shadow of a rudimentary tail, 
complained loudly against his fate. 

“I was the strongest of Our Primitive Community,” he 
bellowed, “‘ so, of course, I hit them and bit them till they did 
what I wanted. And just when I had brought them to their 
knees, some dog—yes, you Haka!—found out that he could 
throw a stone further than I could reach. He threw it and it 
killed me. Justice! Give me justice, Somebody ! ” 

“T’m sorry,” a long-armed, heavily-scarred shape replied. 
“But I should never have thought of stone-throwing if you 
hadn’t torn me nearly to ribbons. Don’t bear malice. I got 
nothing out of my trick in the long run. I battered my tribe 
to their knees with boulders and then, just when they ought 


* Copyrighted in the United States of America by Rudyard Kipling, 
1912. 
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to have stayed quiet, Fenir yonder, a coward who couldn’t 
stand up to a friendly little tap on the head, invented some 
despicable weapons called bows and arrows and laid me out 
howling at eighty yards. Was that Justice?” 

A slim keen-faced shadow laughed as it blew upon its drink. 
“Surely, Haka,” it said, “ you couldn’t expect me to stand 
still and be stoned for ever. Besides—you’d killed my sister, 
two wives, and an uncle with your ‘friendly little taps” You 
were welcome to uncle, but two perfectly good wives was rank 
oppression. You forced me to think how I could get even with 
you, and the Bow was the result. I hope you liked it. It gave 
me power, and all the power, for a day’s march round about— 
brought the toughest tribe to their knees whimpering. But 
they wouldn’t leave well alone. Oisinn, you poltroon;” he 
turned to a smiling companion seated on a barrow—‘ What in 
—in this place led you to invent armour ? ”’ 

“ Pain, chum—just pain,” Oisinn replied. ‘‘ With one of your 
arrows in my thigh and another in my forearm it was a case of 
protecting myself or bleeding to death. So I protected myself. 
There’s nothing like armour! Does any one remember how our 
knights in mail used to ride through the naked peasantry, sword 
in one hand, battle-axe in t’other, with the arrows hopping off 
their breast-plates like hail, while the poor wretches dropped 
on their knees and begged for mercy? Ah! That was the age 
of Chivalry! THere’s confusion to the charcoal-peddling churl 
who stumbled on gunpowder and put an end to it! ” 

He flung the dregs of his cup sizzling against a furnace- 
door. 

“'That’s me, I suppose,” a fat friar grunted. “ Surely to 
Badness, Oisinn, you didn’t think folk would line up twelve 
deep for the rest of their natural lives while your plated knights 
made hash of ’em! Chivalry indeed! People had to live! [ 
remember the morning my powder put a cannon-ball through 
four armoured knights on end. You never saw such a mess! 
And when the news came to Milan, those Milanese armourers 
swore like—like that silversmith at Ephesus. Demetrius wasn’t 
it? I don’t blame ’em. Their trade was gone. In less than a 
generation we had all our iron-clad community clinking on its 
marrow-bones before a dirty little, culverin. Here’s to good 
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old powder, Oisinn! It blew me through my own cell window, 
but it’s the greatest invention of my or any age.” 

“* D’you really think so, Brother Roger,” said a pale, intel- 
lectual-looking Pope, as he wiped his face with a sweat-rag. 
“When I held the Keys of—er—in short when I held the Keys, 
I confided more in spiritual weapons—Interdicts, Inquisitions, 
and such-like. I’ve seen whole nations on their knees at the 
mere threat of an Interdict. No marrying, no burying, no 
christening, no church or parish feasts—nothing but black 
spiritual darkness till they had made their peace with Me! But 
ours was a perverse world! At the very moment that I had 
it neatly shepherded on the road to Heaven, some villains— 
I regret they are not with us to-day—invented an irreligious 
engine called a printing-press, which they offered as a substitute 
for Me! For Me and my Interdicts! Now why, in Reason’s 
name ?” 

A small merry-faced compositor of Caxton’s chapel sniggered 
where he sprawled among a pile of cooling clinkers. 

“*'Your Holiness does not realise,” he began, “ how tired we 
grew of your Holiness’s Interdicts. We noticed, too, that no suit 
could lie against any of your Holiness’s priests for any torturous 
or tortuous act, because (Your Holiness passed the law yourself, 
I think) because your priests could read and write. Naturally 
we all wanted to read and write. It was purely a question of 
demand and supply. Your Holiness, if I may say so, created 
the demand with Your Holiness’s strong hand. My illustrious 
Master supplied it with his press.” 

“Then it would seem,” the Pope said slowly, “as though 
I were in a measure responsible for the new invention.” 

“* So it struck us at the time,” said the compositor. 

“ [—I—I—” the Tailed Man stammered, “ was just going 
to say the same thing. By your argument, J am responsible for 
Haka’s stone-throwing.” He scowled furiously at the scarred 


man. 
“Who else? You hit me and bit me into it. And so, it 
follows,’ Haka went on, “ that I and not you, Fenir, invented 
the bow and arrow.” 
“I see,” Fenir responded. ‘ Then I with my little arrow 
drove Oisinn here to invent armour, which means—— 
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“Phat I,” Oisinn interrupted, pointing at Friar Bacon, 
“am really the creator of gunpowder! Evidently we are all 
public benefactors without knowing it. I suppose that’s why 
we're put in the same watch.” 

“‘ Here’s a new hand sent to join us. He doesn’t look much 
like a benefactor.” Friar Bacon pointed to a trim little figure 
in black broadcloth and starched linen that painfully descended 
tier after tier of the platforms and gratings which rise in 
illimitable perspective above the Auxiliary Furnaces. His neat 
boots slipped cruelly on the greasy floor-plate of the last 
descent. 

“Hello! ” said Oisinn, as he panted before them. ‘“* What’s 
your trouble ? ” 

“Me ’eart,” was the answer. “ Overstrain through over- 
work. I’m another victim to the cause of Labour. Sugden’s 
my name. Better known as Honest Pete.” 

‘* Hooray, Honest Pete,” Oisinn replied. “‘ Honestly, now, 
what have you been up to? ” 

‘“‘T’ve been bringing the Community to its knees,’ 
proud reply, received with shouts of mirth. 

“What! Again?” the Tailed Man cried. ‘ You don’t look 
as if you could bite much.” 

‘* What weight of bow do you draw? ”’ Oisinn replied 

‘‘ His weapons are probably spiritual,” said the Pope kindly. 

“Nonsense. Of course he blew up his community with my 
gunpowder,” the Friar put in, as Mr. Sugden turned smiling from 
one to the other. 

‘* Powder?” he said scornfully. ‘‘ Not at all! Power was 
our trick. We've starved the beggars! No cooking, no 
lighting, no heating, no travel, no traffic, no manufactures til. 
they’ve made their peace with Us/ That’s what We’vedone— 
all over England. You’ve ’eard of England ? ” 

“IT clapped an Interdict on it once,” said the Pope. “ But, 
if you’re speaking the truth, itstrikes me I was an amateur at 
that job. And have you burned them much ? ” 

“ Contrariwise. We've put ’em in cold storage. Froze ’em 
out! Now, by the look of you, it’s quite possible you’ve ’eard 
talk of coal.” 

The Pope’s uplifted hand checked any ribald comment. Mr. 
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Sugden, throwing back his frock coat, took the floor. ‘ Well, 
Comrades,” he said, “ you'll admit, I ’ope, that Coal is Power 
—and all the power. There’s no other way of getting Power, 
which means heat, light, and—and power—except through 
coal. Ther’fore, as you can readily understand, the men who 
produce the coal ’ave the power and all the power in the ’ollow 
of their ’ands. Absolute and unlimited power over the com- 
munity.” 

“By the way,” said Fenir of the Bow and Arrow. “ How 
long have you thrown this stone—I mean used this coal—that 
gives you this power ? ” 

‘“*A matter of a hundred years or so,” said Mr. Sugden. 
“But what’s that got to do with it? ... Dll just slip off my 
coat, if you don’t mind. I’m more used to shirt-sleeves.” 

“TJ don’t think you will,” the Tailed Man bared his teeth 
once. Mr. Sugden winced. 

“No offence. I ain’t particular about my dress. But, as 
I was saying; that being realised it only remained to organise 
the power. Which we did. We then issued a mandate that no 
more coal was to be produced by the producers till the community 
’ad satisfied our demarnds.”’ 

‘“* And what were your demands?” the Pope inquired with 
interest. 

** Only justice an’ our rights. We weren’t pleased with Society 
as it existed. We were—or rather I should say we are—goin’ 
to reorganise Society from top to bottom; an’ if the community 
don’t like it, it can lump it and be damned.” 

“ Excuse me a moment,” said the Pope. “ But this happens 
to be one of the few places in the universe where it is not neces- 
sary to allude to one’s social conditions.” 

“Ho!” Mr. Sugden fetched up with a snort. “ Well, I’m 
willin’ for the present to make allowance for the superstitions 
of the less advarnced brethren, but if I’m to be interrupted at 
every turn I warn you I shan’t have time to explain our plan of 
campaign.” 

“* We are very rarely pressed for time here,’ 


b 


said the Pope, 


“but please go on. You have, I understand, put a compre- 
hensive interdict on the community.” 
“* 'We’ve brought ’em to their knees, I tell you.” 
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“Then they'll throw stones at you,” said the Tailed Man, 
rubbing his skull. ‘“ Z know ’em.” 

‘* Any stone throwin’ that’s needed will be done by us,”’ said 
Mr. Sugden grimly. “ But they’ve no ’eart for stone throwin’. 
They can’t make nothing, nor yet move it after it’s made. Yes, 
when I laid down on my bed just now to get a bit 0’ sleep between 
telegrams, there was one million and a ’alf o’ people not knowin’ 
where their food and fuel was comin’ from. In another few 
weeks ther’ll be five million in the same situation. The luckiest 
of ’em will ’ave drawn out all their savin’s, so they won't be 
capitalists any more, an’ the rest ’ll be starved. All of ’em will 
thus be ’ot stuff for the real revolution. Because, between 
friends, I may tell you, gents, that this little kick-up of ours 
is only a dress-parade for the Social Armageddon.” 

“ But I don’t see ”—a Lancastrian Baron of the Wars of the 
Roses shouldered forward—“ I don’t see how my class could 
find themselves starved in a few weeks. I was besieged for 
six months once, by the neighbourhood, and except for missing 
my daily ride and having to drink small beer instead of Burgundy 
the last ten days, J wasn’t inconvenienced.” 

“And from what I remember of the clergy,” the Pope 
began—— 

“Tf I know anything of drilled troops,” said the Friar. “I 
wager they didn’t suffer first.” 

Caxton’s proof-puller grinned ; “ Dies erit pragelida sinistra 
quum typographer,” he quoted. 

“Oh, these capitalists,” Mr. Sugden replied, with large scorn 
“‘ was warned in time—worse luck—an’ they got their coal early. 
But I’m talkin’ of the entire community taken in bulk. Thai’s 
where we are bringin’ pressure to bear. They can’t stand it.” 

“They'll play you some dirty trick or other,” the Tailed 
Man insisted. ‘‘ Communities are like snakes. If you catch 
°em by the head they sting; if you catch ’em by the tail 
they wriggle away; and if you step on ’em in the middle they 
coil round you and choke you.” 

“* They can’t, I tell you!” Mr. Sugden almost shouted. “ We’ve 
got ’em in a cleft stick. Coal’s the sole source of power, ain’t 
it? Take that away and the community, man, woman, and 
child, is bound to come to its knees, or be starved.” 
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“‘ Then you starved women and children,” Friar Bacon said. 

“* ‘War's war,” Mr. Sugden replied. ‘“‘ We can’t make excep- 
tions. Besides, we ain’t fools. We took good care to get our- 
selves protected under the Trades Disputes Act before we began. 
Are you aware that no action against any Trade Union for 
anything it sees fit to do in furtherance of a trade dispute, shall 
be considered in any Court of Law? ”’ 

“O my Triple Hat!” cried the Pope enviously. ‘ That’s 
beyond even my wildest dreams.” 

“Not bad for a first step,” Mr. Sugden smiled. “So you 
can take it from me, Comrades, the Unions are the government. 
Wait a little longer an’ you'll see what we’ve done for our clarse. 
*Ere!”’ he cried, and spun round, “‘ You leave go of my coat- 
tails.” 

An adhesive succubus in the shape of a starved week-old 
baby clung squalling at the skirts of the silk-faced frock coat. 

“* Mind! ” cried Oisinn, “ there’s another between your feet! 
Don’t step back! There are a couple behind you.” 

“Then take ’em away where they belong. What are they 
doin’ here ?”’ Mr. Sugden hopped nervously among the squirming 
horrors on the floor. 

“TI expect they’ve followed you,” said the Pope. ‘* One’s 
works very often do.” 

The others stared coolly, as the stokehold filled with shapes. 
It was long since their works had ceased to follow them in active 
shape, but they were always appreciative of another’s discomfort. 
The shape of a grey-haired woman, her head coquettishly slued to 
one side, her blackened tongue clacking outside her puffed lips, 
swung herself, rather than ran, into Mr. Sugden’s arms stuttering, 
** Kiss me, Mr. Sugden. I only ’ung myself on Thursday.” 

“* Ah,” said the Pope, who in his appointed times had been 
visited by his own victims. ‘“‘ Then there were suicides, too ?” 

“‘ The papers said so,” Mr. Sugden panted, as he fenced with 
the lurching terror. “ But—don’t ’ug me, you devil—the 
Cap’talist Press was always against us. We must alter all 
that.” He stepped back on a babe, whose strained ribs cracked 
like a wine-glass. 

“Do be careful, Pete,” the woman croaked. ‘“ That’s my 
little “Erb.” 
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‘Well, I ain’t legally responsible,” Mr. Sugden retorted. 
Upon this the shape turned into a middle-aged man who by signs 
—for his lower jaw was shot away—implored Sugden to tie up 
his shattered skull and so collapsed to the floor, rhythmically 
patting Mr. Sugden’s boots. 

“Get up!” Mr. Sugden quavered. “ You ain’t really ’urt. 
I’ve never seen a suicide. Government oughtn’t to let ’em 
happen. Lend me a ’andkerchief. No, don’t. I never could 
stand the sight o’ blood. Oh, get up, chum, an’ you and me’ll 
go an’ look for the cap’tilist that brought you to this. I ain’t 
legally responsible—s’welp me Gawd, I ain’t.” 

‘So we see,” said Friar Bacon, as the stokehold began to 
fill and they smelt the heavy sour smell of extreme poverty. 
The shapes of girls that had been maids, and wives that had 
been faithful ere the strike overtook them, linked arms and 
danced merrily in what garments were unpawned, till angry 
men, blazing with their own secret shames, thrust them aside 
and asked Sugden questions not to be hinted at above the breath. 
Then came the elderly toothless dead, cut off before their time 
by a few days’ cold and under-feeding, who wailed for the dear 
remnant of life out of which they said Sugden had defrauded 
them. Behind them were ranged the drawn and desperate faces 
of such as had spent all their savings in one month and now 
looked forward to certain pinch and woe—not for themselves, 
as they muttered, but for their families. 

On the floor, in a lively dado, lay some few score coal- 
seeking men and boys, with here and there a woman or two, who 
were being pressed to death by falls of dirt and rock. Between 
their outcries, which were of astonishing volume, they bit their 
own hands with their teeth. 

“Ah!” said the Lancastrian Baron with a smile. “ This is 
something like a class war. Nothing but villeins, serfs, vassals, 
and wenches.” 

** An’ all of ’em loyal to us,” said Mr. Sugden proudly. “ See 
‘ow they stand it! There’s spirit for you—an’ no legal liability 
attachin’. They do this because they like it.” 

“As a show,” the Pope purred, “ this is of course nothing 
compared to what some of us are responsible for; but we must 
look deeper than the mere shadows of things. What I am sure 
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we all admire most is the superbly logical chain of consequences 
which Mr. Sugden has called into action. They should fructify 
and ramify for generations. Mere killing—even by pressing to 
death—is so distressingly finite. The dead, when dead, cease to 
function towards any useful end. But to drag down, to debauch, 
to weaken, and starve—and—er—morally disorientate the living 
by the million is a stroke of pure genius. And to see the whole 
noble work confined entirely to your own class must be a source 
of peculiar gratification to you, is it not? ” 

“Look ’ere!” said Mr. Sugden furiously, as a dozen lean 
babies tried to climb up his back. “‘ That tone o’ voice may 
"ave suited the Feudalistic Ages, but times advarnce, me good 
friend, and it’s obsolete. Labour ’as come into its own at larst, 
and there ain’t a court in the land which dare say I’ve done 
wrong. You can put that in your pipe an’ smoke it! ” 

Here, a whistle rang through the stokehold, and Accusing 
Voices bade them prepare for inspection. 

“ It’s the Old Man himself,” Something cried from an upper 
grating, as the shapes trailed away and Friar Bacon dragged Mr. 
Sugden to his feet. 

It had pleased His Majesty’s ever kindly heart to clothe 
himself that morning in coolest white ducks with white covered 
yachting cap and creamy-white pipe-clayed shoes, so that he 
looked not unlike Captain Kettle and spoke with that officer’s 
directness when his silk handkerchief picked up smear or grime 
from any bright-work. 

“You gentlemen,” he began, as he entered the stokehold, 
‘seem to think you’re running arefrigerator.” He pointed with 
a palm-leaf fan to the drooping gauges and thermometers. ‘‘ What’s 
your excuse? A new hand has been sent down and he’s been 
seeing things, has he ? And that has interfered with your stoking, 
has it? Are you aware, my sons, that you’re talking to the 
Father of Lies? Youare,eh? Then let me warn you——” 

At this point somebody put the watch-bill into his hands. 

“You're right—I’m wrong—as usual,” he went on after 
scanning it. ‘“‘ Good morning, Mr. Sugden, or if you will pardon 
the liberty, Honest Pete.” He bowedelaborately. ‘‘ Inexcusable 
of me to forget you. Any man with ‘ honest’ before his name 
is always sure of a warm place in my regard. You were mixed 
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up in the coal strike, weren’t you? Well, you’ve come to the 
right shop. We've got coal to burn, and you're going to help 
burn it. Your heart troubling you? Beating one hundred and 
twenty-six to the minute, is it? Never mind! We’vedone with 
minutes down here. I give you my word you aren’t in any 
danger of dying. We can’t afford to lose a man like you.” 

He turned to the others cheerily. 

‘“‘ Boys, I want you to appreciate our Pete. He’s not much 
to look at, but between you and me and the Pit, he’s one of 
the world’s greatest benefactors—just like yourselves. That’s 
why I’ve put him in your watch. Pete has achieved what kings 
and armies and emperors and popes couldn’t. Pete has abolished 
coal all over the world as a source of power. Don’t blush, my 
son. It’s the Devil’s own truth. You’ve starved and frozen 
and ruined a few thousand and, what’s better, you’ve worried 
and inconvenienced forty million people, till they were forced 
to think. They haven’t done that since Napoleon’s day. Yes, 
Pete. You set the best of forty million people in England alone, 
plus three or four hundred million white men elsewhere, thinking 
hard how to avoid cold, darkness and starvation. You con- 
centrated the master-minds of the age on just one problem— 
how to do without coal—and they’ve solved it! ” 

The Tailed Man laughed aloud. “I warned you,” he cried 
to Sugden. “J know what a community is like if you bite it 
too hard. It never changes.” Haka, Fenir, and Oisinn nodded 
assent. 

“Yes,” said the Old Man relishingly. ‘ You’re all in the 
procession, but Pete’s the latest and greatest Lord High Makee-do, 
up-to-date. Who killed King Coal? Pete! Three cheers for——” 

““T don’t believe it,” Mr. Sugden interrupted. ‘“ Coal is one 
of the vital services of the community.” 

“Tt would have been, my son, if you’d left it alone, but, 
thanks to you, it’s as dead as ——”’—the Old Man checked himself, 
because it must be left to the Dead to realise their first and 
second death. ‘“ Your community that you are so fond of, 
carried on with oil and patent fuels for a while just to ease off 
the pressure, and then they harnessed the tides—the greatest 
step since fire-making.” 

“How much? It can’t be done,” Mr. Sugden shouted. 
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He was still enjoying, so to speak, the privileges of the new 
boy. 

“ Harnessed up the tide—the cool, big, wet, deep, blue, spark- 
ling sea. It was purely a question of demand and supply. I 
believe they did it on the pneumatic principle, not on the 
hydraulic, if you’re interested in those things.” 

“T ain’t,” Mr. Sugden retorted. “ I’m only concerned with 
outstanding social facts. We leave machinery to the intel- 
lectuals.” 

“The inventor of this particular gadget wasn’t in the least 
intellectual. He was the son of a woman who committed 
suicide somewhere in the Potteries, I’m told.” 

** Well, war’s war,” said Mr. Sugden, glancing uneasily over 
his shoulder for the shades of more non-combatants. 

“ Just what he said when all the coal-mines were closed 
inside of two years. Anyway, Power’s a little cheaper up 
topside, nowadays, than water. I haven’t got the figures with 
me, but that’s the outstanding social fact, Pete.” 

Mr. Sugden shook his head. “ Tain’t possible. *Tain’t in 
reason,” he said. “‘ An’, for another thing, the Boilermakers’ 
Union wouldn’t stand it.” 

“O Demetrius!” Friar Bacon exploded and came to atten- 
tion again. 

“They had to! You didn’t leave the community a loophole 
of escape.” 

** Course we didn’t. I’ve told you we weren’t fools! ” 

“‘Tsee you weren't. Butit was acase of ‘root hog or die’ for 
the community. And they didn’t like dying; so they rooted ; 
and Coal and Steam went pungo, Pete.” 

“You expect me to believe that Steam’s gone, too?” Mr. 
Sugden was very scornful. 

“Yep. There used to be an old prophecy in the Pit—one of 
Napoleon’s, I think—that Democracy came in with Steam and 
will go out with it. And that’s fulfilled.” 

Mr. Sugden smashed his fat right hand into his still plumper 
left. 

“Look ’ere! You can’t run the world without Democracy, 
any more than you can run it without coal. You’re mad. 
You’ve got no comprehension of the simplest facts o’ life.”’ 
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There was a hush of awed delight and expectation among 
his mates, as he drew breath and went on: 

“T don’t know ’oo in ’ell you may be, but let me tell you” 
—down came the hand again—“ that you're either crazy or 
an’ ’opeless ’elpless malignant an’ unscrupulous liar. Because, 
standin’ where I do to-day, I arnswer you to your face an’ say to 
you that—that I don’t believe one word of it! ” 

“T thought you wouldn’t,” the Old Man replied with that 
bland smile before which the instructed cringe. ‘ But if you'll 
oblige me by hustling into that starboard bunker (you needn’t take 
your collar off) and trimming it until further orders, you may get 
some sense of the weight of your present responsibilities. Jump, 
my son! There are at present two hundred and eighty million 
tons per annum of coal in Great Britain alone, for which no one 
except ourselves hasany use. You’llfind every ounce of it there!”’ 


In due time Mr. Sugden realised that the Old Man spoke the 
truth. 
RupDyarRD Kipiine. 


VOL, LIX 


THE MEDITERRANEAN PERIL AND 
HOW TO MEET IT 


THE British nation is now dimly aware that it is confronted with 
a naval crisis of the gravest character in the Mediterranean. The 
facts have not been disclosed to it by the politicians, nor will they 
ever be. Yet the running to and fro of Cabinet Ministers and 
naval and military personages and the sudden and mysterious 
conference at Malta have been signs whose meaning could not 
altogether escape even the dullest intelligence. The plain truth 
is that the British Admiralty, face to face with the enormous 
increase in the striking force of the German High-Sea fleet, 
effected by the new German Act, has seen no other means of 
meeting the danger in the North Sea than by abandoning the 
Mediterranean. It has carried out this policy without consulting 
the military experts; and the first result has been a well-founded 
cry of alarm from the Mediterranean fortresses and Egypt. 

Our dispositions in the Mediterranean in the past invariably 
aimed at securing the command of that sea. From 1798 onwards 
we always maintained in it a force superior to any possible antago- 
nist. In the great French war only once, and for a brief period, 
did we withdraw from it, in 1796-1797, and the withdrawal 
brought disaster. Nelson protested vehemently against it. “We 
are all preparing to leave the Mediterranean,” he wrote in October 
1796, “a measure which I cannot approve. ... I lament our 
present orders in sackcloth and ashes, so dishonourable to the 
dignity of England.” It was, comments Mr. Fortescue in his 
brilliant History of the British Army, “a confession of military 
impotence and almost of despair.’ From 1798 onwards the 
British Admiralty never wavered. All through the nineteenth 
century it maintained in the Mediterranean a powerful fleet and 
British supremacy in that sea was beyond challenge. During 
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the South African crisis, when, as is now well known, proposals 
were made by Germany to France and Russia for a coalition against 
us, there was, it is true, a moment of considerable danger. But 
measures were taken to meet any risk of a sudden attack; the 
Mediterranean fleet was reinforced; and in 1903 it reached its 
highest point of strength in modern times with fourteen battle- 
ships, all comparatively new, all maintained in permanent com- 
mission, and all based upon Malta. The strength of the French 
fleet at that date was only six battleships, with five of old type 
in reserve; the Russian fleet in the Black Sea consisted of five 
battleships in very indifferent order and of low efficiency. 

From 1904 onwards the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
was steadily reduced. In 1905, under one of the schemes for 
redistributing the fleet which the Admiralty produced almost 
annually, it was cut down to eight battleships of older type, and 
its fighting efficiency relatively to its force in 1903 about halved, 
In 1906, however, the British Government received a disagreeable 
intimation of the suddenness with which trouble may arise in 
the Mediterranean. The Turks unexpectedly occupied Taba 
on the Egyptian frontier, as has always been believed, at German 
instigation. Only five of the eight battleships happened to be 
available at the moment. A naval demonstration was ordered ; 
there was grave risk of war in view of the extreme weakness of 
the British force, and it was only with extreme reluctance that 
the Sultan gave way. Without learning wisdom, at the close 
of 1906 the British Government further reduced the Mediterranean 
fleet to six battleships, at which figure it remained till the present 
year, when Mr. Churchill lowered it to four. By way of “ eye- 
wash,” to conceal the effect of its reductions from the British 
public, the Admiralty established what it called a “ pivot or 
reinforcing fleet,” oscillating between Berehaven and Gibraltar, 
six battleships strong. The “ pivot” fleet is an imagination of 
politicians, and has no part in real war. From the politicians 
standpoint it is a force which can be in two places at once. Did 
any critic protest that the British force in the North of Europe 
was too weak? He was instantly told that he had overlooked 
the “pivot” fleet. Did an Admiral complain that prodigious 
risks were being run in the Mediterranean? Pat came the official 
answer: the “pivot” fleet would be there to reinforce the six 
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old battleships. From the standpoint of strategy a “ pivot” 
fleet is a force which is likely to be in neither place when wanted, 
and which will probably play the part of D’Erlon’s corps on the 
day of Quatre Bras. As we shall see the “ pivot” fleet is a con- 
ception which recurs in our present naval dispositions. 

As the British fleet in the Mediterranean was cut down, so 
also were the Mediterranean garrisons cut down. Lord Haldane 
assumed that the British Navy exercised an absolute command 
of the sea; and Lord Fisher assumed that the Army was able 
to hold the fortresses in any contingency. In addition to the 
recall of the battleships, some 5000 troops were withdrawn and 
disbanded by the British Government, while the mines were 
scrapped and the fortifications weakened in various ways which 
it is undesirable too carefully to explain. The need of a complete 
modernisation of the defences at Gibraltar and Malta was urgent, 
but as the Liberals wanted to effect ‘“‘ economies,” and as the 
Unionists could do nothing to stop them, that need was calmly 
disregarded. Meanwhile Germany passed one after another a 
series of Acts expanding her navy, Acts which were uniformly 
derided by the British Government and the British Admiralty. 
In the south of Europe, the French Navy was neglected, while 
Germany’s Mediterranean allies, Italy and Austria, began to build 
the most powerful types of sea-going battleship—and to build 
them fast. No attention was paid to this new phase of the 
contest for sea power by the British Government. It shut its 
eyes and deliberately went to sleep. Yet in 1908 its attitude 
with regard to the annexation of Bosnia by Austria brought 
intense friction with the Dual Monarchy, and the Young Turk 
movement revived the territorial ambitions of Turkey, which 
have always threatened the British position in Egypt. 

Thus the present Government for a long term of years has 
striven to meet the development of the German Navy and the 
menacing concentration of the German ships in the North Sea 
not by augmenting British programmes, not by building 
additional ships and providing additional men to meet the German 
increase, but by depleting the Mediterranean of ships. The first 
course would have cost money; the second course menaced the 
national existence, but the menace was dim and distant, and 
could be disregarded by men who lived from hand to mouth and 
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never looked forward. Yet the Government cannot pretend 
that it was not warned. It was warned again and again. Readers 
of the National Review will not require to be told that this Review 
has consistently and emphatically dwelt on the Mediterranean 
peril and the paramount necessity of facing it, not when it was 
too late to take measures, but while there was still ample time. 
The warnings became more insistent as the ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
of the Mediterranean Powers progressed. Thus in January 1910, 
this Review urged that, if Italy and Austria supported Germany 
in war, “The position of this country will become one of un- 
imaginable danger. No allowance whatever has been made for 
the naval strength which these two Powers will be able to throw 
into the scale.” It was pointed out that in 1913 Italy and Austria 
might have four “ Dreadnoughts”’ ready for sea. We now know 
that this figure was an underestimate. The probable total is 
six in October 1913. “If,” this Review added, ‘‘ the Germans 
accelerate their programme, as they easily may without our 
knowledge, the British situation would become desperate.” 
The position to-day justifies these words. 

Again, in May 1910, the National Review showed that the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance early in 1914 “ will have between 
them at least thirty-three vessels (of ‘ Dreadnought’ and ‘ Lord 
Nelson’ type) complete for sea, to a British total which on our 
known capacity of construction cannot possibly exceed thirty- 
seven vessels and may considerably fall short of that figure.” 
The revised forecast, assuming some German acceleration, gives 
the Triple Alliance thirty-two ships to our thirty-two, so that 
the peril was actually understated. The same article urged the 
necessity of universal service in this country as the concomitant 
of an alliance with France, and pointed out that such a change 
would transform the military position and the situation on the 
Continent, and would, possibly, secure the adhesion of Italy to 
the Triple Entente. On July 4, 1910, Admiral Mahan published 
in the Daily Mail a famous article warning the British nation 
in the strongest terms against the peril of neglecting the Mediter- 
ranean. He wrote: 

The clear reluctance to acquiesce in present naval requirements is ominous 


of a day when the Mediterranean may pass out of the sphere of British influence 
centred round the British Islands exclusively. This will symbolise if it does not 
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at once accompany the passing of the Empire; for a hostile force in the 
Mediterranean controls not only an interior line—as compared with the Cape 
Route—but an interior position from which it is operative against the Atlantic 
as well as in the East. 

It is difficult to overstate the effect of this upon the solidity of the Empire, 
for the Mediterranean is one of the great central positions of the maritime 
world. A weakened Mediterranean force is the symptom that neither as 
principal nor as ally may Great Britain be able to play the part hitherto 


assumed by her. 

But the Government stopped its ears and shut its eyes, though 
in that same month Mr. Asquith admitted that Austria and Italy 
had to be taken into account in framing the British naval disposi- 
tions. It fiddled while Rome was burning. It refused to listen 
to Lord Charles Beresford who, on July 14, 1910, repeated and 
drove home Admiral Mahan’s warning, and for his pains was 
promptly attacked by certain of the naval experts who are now 
deploring the weakness of the British fleet and the abandonment 
of the Mediterranean. 

In August 1910, the National Review dwelt upon the shortage 
of officers and men in the Navy, which is one of the causes of our 
present retreat from the Mediterranean. In November it showed 
that the abandonment of the Two-Power Standard was responsible 
“for the position into which the British Navy is drifting,’ and 
emphasised the Mediterranean peril. In December 1910, it 
showed that the Committee of Imperial Defence had given no 
sign of action, had allowed the Mediterranean fortresses to be 
partially disarmed, and had failed to take the Italian and Austrian 
“ Dreadnoughts” into account in its calculations. In June 
1911, it showed that there was a British deficiency, as against the 
Triple Alliance, of sixteen battleships, and quoted Torrington’s 
famous words, slightly modified to meet modern conditions: 
“T own I am afraid now, while the danger can be remedied, but 
you will be afraid in 1914 when it will be too late.” In July 1911, 
it stated : 


The nation is confronted by the certainty that in 1914 the powers of the 
Triple Alliance will possess a stronger fleet of Dreadnoughts ready for sea than 
the British Navy in European waters. The naval supremacy, which was our 
sword and shield in the past is as good as gone. Six short years of Radical rule 
have destroyed the fruit of generations of effort and self-sacrifice. 


In August 1911, during the Morocco crisis, it asked: ‘‘ What 
will be the state of affairs when the fleets of the Triple Alliance 
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gain an actual superiority over the British Navy in point of 
‘Dreadnoughts, as they will two years hence?” In October 
1911, it said: ‘Two years hence our slight predominance in 
‘Dreadnoughts” in Europe will have passed away. Germany and 
her allies will have every chance on their side.” It need hardly 
be added that Professor Wilkinson, in his study “ Britain at Bay,” 
pointed out the danger from the Austrian “‘ Dreadnoughts.” We 
may question whether any Government or any naval administra- 
tion received such ample and persistent warning, or turned so 
blind an eye to evident facts. 

In the present year all the difficulties of the British Admiralty 
came to a head. As has been foretold continuously by the 
National Review, Germany passed a fresh Navy Act, the fifth of 
the series, enormously increasing the number of her fully manned 
ships which are available for striking a sudden blow. The number 
of fully manned battleships in her High-Sea fleet is to be raised 
to twenty-nine at the earliest possible date, with eight armoured 
cruisers and a host of destroyers and submarines always ready 
for action. Now, to be safe against the risk of surprise, which is 
peculiarly grave in the case of a nation such as ours, controlled 
by politicians ignorant of war, with a small and precarious margin 
of naval superiority, and without a nation in arms behind its 
fleet, the British Admiralty ought to maintain a force which will 
always, and at the most unfavourable moment, be superior to the 
German. It ought to keep that force concentrated in what the 
Germans call the Aufmarsch, the best disposition for parrying a 
tremendous blow. Mr. Churchill has said that we must “ have 
a sufficient margin to be able to meet at our average moment 
the naval forces of an attacking Power at their selected moment.” 
At any average moment from 15 to 20 per cent. of our battleships 
may be absent docking or undergoing refits—which are necessary 
if the ships are to be kept in thorough fighting order. We must 
then have fully manned in home waters in the immediate future 
no fewer than twenty-nine plus seven battleships, or thirty-six 
units in all. But the officers and men are wanting to man this 
enormous force, unless the work of training men in the schools 
is to cease. 

To meet this situation Mr. Churchill effected a redistribution 
of the fleet. At his advent to office the fully manned force of 
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battleships in home waters numbered twenty-two ships. He 
raised it, on paper, to twenty-five, but the June Navy List shows 
that the actual strength at the opening of last month was only 
twenty-one, or no fewer than fifteen units below the strength 
that will ultimately be needed. So that the immediate result 
was a reduction of one battleship in home waters.* At the 
same time he announced that th pvattleships of the Mediterranean 
fleet would be moved from Malta to Gibraltar, and would be 
counted as part of the Home Fleet, of which they were to form 
the fourth squadron. This fourth squadron was to perform the 
part of the “ pivot,’ to be “ able to give either immediate assist- 
ance in home waters or to operate in the Mediterranean should 
naval combinations in that sea render its presence necessary or 
useful.” It was, that is to say, to be capable of being in two 
places at once, for nothing can be more certain than that, if trouble 
comes in the North Sea, we shall also have danger in the Mediter- 
ranean, and at the same moment. The process of denuding the 
Mediterranean was continued, and two of the six battleships of 
that fleet were brought home and paid off, reducing the British 
battleship force in that sea to four. 

The weak battleship squadron has now actually retired from 
Malta to Gibraltar. The British naval force left in the Mediter- 
ranean consists of four old armoured cruisers, stationed at Malta, 
three weak and obsolete protected cruisers, ten destroyers, five 
of which are from fifteen to sixteen years old and fit only to be 
scrapped, and three of the B submarines. This, too, though the 
strategic position in the Mediterranean is growing yearly more 
unfavourable to the British Empire. The force placed at Malta 
is in almost the same perilous situation as the weak detachment 
stationed by the Russians at the opening of the war in the Far 
East at Chemulpo, or the British brigade under General Penn 
Symons hazarded at Dundee on the outbreak of the Boer War. 
Even if we include the four weak and antiquated battleships at 
Gibraltar, the broadside of the British armoured ships in the 
south of Europe is only 20,460 lb. That of the Italian ships now 
complete and in commission is 43,100 lb.; that of the Austrian 
ships is about 30,000 Ib. That is to say, either one of the fleets 


* One additional battleship was commissioned in mid June, raising the 
strength to twenty-two. 
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of Germany’s allies in the south of Europe has an absolutely 
crushing superiority in fighting force to the British squadrons. 
The British force at Malta, should the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
in the south of Europe threaten war, must either cut and run, 
when it is doubtful whether it will succeed in reaching Gibraltar 
without catastrophe; or it must stay in Malta and run the risk 
of disaster there, in a fortress which is so weakly armed and 
garrisoned that it might be compelled to capitulate by a vigorous 
naval and military attack. 

No doubt the principle of concentration will be invoked to 
justify these dispositions; and it is therefore important to consider 
what this principle really means, and how it has been applied 
by the greatest masters of the art of war. From the British 
standpoint, the North Sea is the primary field in any naval war ; 
the Mediterranean is a secondary field. To be superior in the 
primary field is absolutely vital. But this does not mean that 
the secondary field can be neglected. The principle which 
governed Napoleon in the distribution of force between the 
primary and secondary fields of operations has been admirably 
laid down by Captain Colin, in his masterly study, Les Transforma- 
tions de la Guerre: 

There is a certain minimum of force which must be allotted to the theatre 
of secondary operations and to accessory objects; the correct appreciation of 
this force, the right distribution of strength between the principal mission and 
the others demands calculation, tact—art in a word, rather than brutal 
parsimony. ‘To devote too great a degree of strength to accessory objects is 
to weaken the force which will deliver the decisive battles ; to devote too small 


a strength to them is to bring upon this force the risk of being attacked in the 
rear or deprived of essential resources. 


Napoleon described himself as “‘ the most daring soldier that ever 
was.” But he never neglected the secondary theatres. In 1805 
and again in 1809, when engaged with Austria in central Europe, 
he left in the north of Italy a force sufficient to “‘ contain” the 
Austrian armies that were operating on the Po or Tagliamento— 
a force strong enough to avert any catastrophe in that quarter. 
The British Admiralty has thus neglected the teaching of history 
and the principles of war in denuding the Mediterranean. 

This step has been taken at a time when a war is actually in 
progress in that sea between Italy and Turkey. Italy is now in 
possession of Rhodes and the main bases in the Aigean. She is 
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establishing a naval base at Tobruk on the confines of Tripoli, 
and henceforward a strong military Power will be planted to the 
west of Egypt. Though the Italian Government is on excellent 
terms with the British Government, the fact remains that Italy 
is the ally of Germany. On the eastern frontier of Egypt, 
ig another military Power of growing strength, Turkey, and 
the progress of her Hedjaz railway is a distinct menace to the 
British position in that country. Moreover, from the days of 
Bismarck, Germany has always aimed at using Turkey against 
the British Empire in Egypt, and the Taba demonstration, to 
which reference has already been made, was the first indication 
of the peril to us of sucha policy. It would not be easy to combine 
Italy and Turkey in a common movement against ourselves, 
but Napoleon achieved feats as difficult. A Power which is weak 
and which has widely scattered maritime possessions always 
invites attack, for such possessions whet the appetite of ambitious 
nations and provide all the members of a vast coalition with loot. 
The only guarantee of those possessions is control of the sea, and 
control of the sea can only be exercised by a naval force superior 
to anything that may assail it. That the British Admiralty has 
not given us, and the present position in the Mediterranean is 
a melancholy comment on Mr. Churchill’s assurance of March 18, 
1912: “The Admiralty are prepared to guarantee absolutely 
the main security of the country and of the Empire day by day 
for the next few years.’ It cannot guarantee the security of 
the Mediterranean without which, as Admiral Mahan has shown, 
the British Empire falls to pieces, the interior line to India is 
lost, Malta and Egypt are exposed, and attacks on the British 
trade-routes in the Atlantic facilitated. 

Unless Malta and Egypt with their garrisons are to be cut off 
and overwhelmed, with the withdrawal of our fleet we must 
either (1) withdraw altogether our Mediterranean garrisons, or 
(2) double them and construct modern defences armed with the 
heaviest modern guns. What effect the loss of these two positions 
in war would exert upon the situation in India may be left to the 
imagination. Kaye and Malleson have shown that British military 
weakness in the Crimea was one of the causes of the Indian Mutiny. 
And the loss of our Mediterranean possessions would not merely 
stimulate revolt but would also prevent us from promptly dealing 
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with it; it might even bring the cruisers of the Triple 
Alliance into the Indian Ocean by the Suez Canal and interfere 
with any attempt to move reinforcements from Australia 
and Canada. It would, in fact, bring down the Empire with a 
crash. 

The peril is then immense. To conceal it, the Malta Con- 
ference, or the members of the Government who took part in it, 
are believed to have devised one of these half-measures which 
appeal to politicians. No alliance is to be concluded with France, 
but she is to be invited to make an agreement, under which she 
will do for us what we are not prepared to do for ourselves, and 
meet the Mediterranean fleets of the Triple Alliance. To aid 
her in this task, the British fleet at Gibraltar is, we are told 
vaguely, to be strengthened. It is therefore of paramount 
importance to consider two points: (1) What naval assistance 
France can give, and (2) what reinforcements, without special 
measures, which, if taken at all, must be taken immediately, we 
can afford to despatch to the south of Europe. 

In war the French Navy will have to face serious liabilities 
in the protection of French interests, which must come first. It 
will have to cover the communications between France, Corsica, 
and the French dominions in northern Africa, including Tunis, 
which may be exposed to Italian attack. It may have to guard 
the transfer of the nineteenth French army corps from Algeria 
to Marseilles, in order to give France the maximum of force to 
meet the vast armies which Germany will deploy in Lorraine. 
Its chiefs would have their hands full, even if the French navy 
were overwhelmingly strong. But unfortunately that navy is 
still suffering from the disastrous results of M. Pelletan’s adminis- 
tration ten years ago. He has gone, but his evil works live after 
him. Not all M. Delcassé’s efforts have been able to make good 
the accumulated defects. An abundant supply of trustworthy 
powder is lacking. The investigation which followed the fearful 
disaster in the Liberté proved that none of the powder in existence 
in 1911 could be regarded as safe; and the manufacture of the 
French explosive is a slow and difficult operation. For the time 
being, then, the French fleet is greatly handicapped. In the 
immediate future, it will compare as follows with the Italian and 
Austrian Navies in ‘“ Dreadnoughts”’ : 
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France Italy Austria 


Complete in December 1912 . , 0 1 1 
” » April 1913 0 2 1 
‘ 5, October 1913 9 4 2 
re », April 1914 9 6 3 
9 », April 1915 4 82 4 


Atno point, then, in the next three years will France be in a posi- 
tion to meet, without very substantial aid from England or Russia, 
the navies of the Triple Alliance in the south. In pre-“ Dread- 
noughts’’ France has a force of eleven effective ships launched 
not more than twelve years. Italy possesses six such ships and 
Austria nine; but, making allowance for the inferior quality 
of the older Austrian and Italian ships, France is superior to Italy 
and Austria combined in the older types of ships. Still there 
is nothing whatever to encourage hope in French victory at sea 
against these two Mediterranean Powers in the near future, even 
if we throw in the four old British battleships at Gibraltar. The 
French programme, moreover, cannot be accelerated, and for 
two reasons; the French slips are now fully occupied, and the 
French armour-plate making resources are fully tasked; while 
in view of the danger on land which France has to face in Lor- 
raine, any diversion of her resources from her army to her fleet 
is unwise, so long at least as the British people refuses to adopt 
compulsory service. Money is needed for the French Army, 
and in the interests of the Triple Entente it can be best spent 
in that direction. Russia will have no “ Dreadnoughts” complete 
in either the south or north of Europe before 1915, if then. 

So, then, the solution of the problem depends on the force 
which England can detach to the south of Europe without risking 
disaster in the north. That, again, depends on what Germany 
does and the number of ships she completes. And that again, 
depends on whether Germany accelerates or does not; and that, 
again, depends on whether the German General Staff and the 
Kaiser and Admiral Tirpitz determine to strike quickly or to 
“ wait and see” whether the fruit will not drop into their mouths 
without striking. Let us dismiss from our minds the idea that 
any man or any policy can change German intentions. The 
fatal fact is that the British Empire stands in the way of German 
oversea expansion, and that the very geographical position of 
the British Islands is now construed as an offence to German 
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national feeling. The iceberg and the Titanic are moving, as 
in Mr. Hardy’s strange and passionate poem, on convergent 
courses; the forces that guide Germany are cold as ice, the 
momentum behind them, it seems to the writer, is as formidable 
as that of Nature herself; the Titanic has no captain on her 
bridge, and all warnings are ignored by those who are driving 
her. The “unsinkable ship” and the “invincible Navy ”— 
what a strange parallel. 

Because Germany has not accelerated in the past, therefore 
our Pacifists conclude that she will never accelerate. There 
could be no greater error. If her cold, calculating leaders see 
any chance of victory and mean to fight, they will accelerate. 
We must be prepared for it; if not, we are courting destruction. 
By pressing forward her “‘ Dreadnoughts” of the 1911 programme, 
Germany can have twenty-one ships of this type complete by 
October 1913, and perhaps a little earlier. We may, then, have 
to meet twenty-one “ Dreadnoughts” in the North Sea in 
October 1913, the date when in relation to France, the navies of 
the Triple Alliance in the Mediterranean will be at their maxi- 
mum strength; and when the Russian military reorganisation 
will not have been completed. 

Failing special measures, our force at that date will be twenty- 
six “‘ Dreadnoughts,” excluding the Australian ship. To get twenty- 
six we have been compelled to break our agreement of 1909 with 
the Dominions, to keep at home one “‘ Dreadnought ” cruiser, which 
we pledged ourselves to despatch to the East, and to divert from 
the Pacific the New Zealand ship. We have, that is to say, 
denuded the Pacific, for our old armoured cruisers in Pacific waters 
are not to be taken seriously, and the single Australian ‘“ Dread- 
nought” will hardly weigh in the scale. Of our twenty-six “ Dread- 
noughts,’’ eighteen will be battleships to the German sixteen, 
and eight will be battle-cruisers to the German five. Our margin 
in battleships will be two and in battle-cruisers three, making 
a total of five. This is not one single ship too many; it is many 
ships too few, if we are to be prepared to meet at our “ average 
moment” an attack by the German Navy at its “ selected moment.” 
The pre-‘‘ Dreadnoughts” on either side will not count materially 
in 1913, so vast has been the progress in ordnance, armour, and 
design, and so great will be our difficulty in finding officers and 
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men. We have nothing here to spare for detachments to the 
Mediterranean without courting and provoking disaster at home. 

But special measures are still possible, if the Government 
will act and not walk blindfold to doom. The hours are precious, 
for the measures must be instantly taken if they are to be effective ; 
postponed till next year they will come too late. The necessary 
steps are these: 

(1) Acceleration of our 1911 programme of five “ Dread- 
noughts.” By working overtime, and offering the contractors 
special premiums for quick delivery, it might be possible to add 
all these five ships, or certainly four of them, by October 1913. 
The step will cost money, and much money; but the funds are 
there in the six and a half millions of surplus. The five ships 
could be sent south, and would do something to redress the 
balance and give France the support which she will need. 

(2) Commencement of the 1912 programme in July 1912, 
instead of January 1913, which would enable us to detach an 
additional ship to the Mediterranean early in 1915. 

(3) A supplementary programme of at least two “ Dread- 
noughts’’ to provide for the Mediterranean in the future. With 
the acceleration, that would impose on our yards as much work 
as they could carry out without delay. 

(4) A supplementary programme of twenty destroyers for 
the Mediterranean, to replace the five ancient craft now 
marooned at Malta. We cannot replace them from our ordinary 
programme, for, as Mr. Churchill has himself admitted, our 
position in modern destroyers as against Germany alone is un- 
satisfactory. Germany, in actual fact, will have ready for sea 
almost as many modern destroyers as ourselves (German strength 
in 1913, probably 120, not more than twelve years launched ; 
British strength outside Mediterranean in 1913, 143). 

(5) Provision of light gun armaments for our larger mail 
steamers, to be always carried on board, and to be manned by 
naval reservists for whom a subvention would be paid. This 
is an essential step, as there is now no longer time to build cruisers 
for the defence of the trade-routes, which are exposed to a host 
of German commerce-destroyers. 

(6) Addition of six thousand officers and men, the maximum 
that can be trained, to be followed by a similar addition next 
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year. The conditions of payment and service in the new Imme- 
diate Reserve to be modified at once, as it is becoming evident 
that good men cannot be obtained on the terms proposed. - 

Were these steps taken this month, the cost would be no 
greater than that of a large addition to the garrisons in the 
Mediterranean and the reconstruction of the Mediterranean 
fortresses, and the peril of war in the immediate future would 
be decidedly diminished. No shift, no half-measure will give 
security. The British Empire is probably fast approaching 
the fatal moment when the efficiency of its national organisation 
and of its national defences will be tested by the terrible shock 
of war. Our national credit, with Consols at 76, has been gravely 
shaken. Our naval predominance is in extreme danger. Our 
army has no relation to our Imperial necessities, and is weak 
in numbers and indifferently armed. Our national spirit is such 
that our statesmen’s one preoccupation is with votes; their 
one object to divide and disintegrate the United Kingdom. 
‘““Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap.” Do not even 
they sometimes tremble at the thought of the crop which they 
are preparing ? 

One final word on the Committee of Defence. If the members 
of that body were worthy of their trust, all the non-politicians 
among them would ere now have resigned en masse as a protest 
against the errors of our defence policy. In the Morocco crisis 
of 1911 they never lifted a finger, so far as the writer can discover, 
to remedy the aberrations and neglect of the Admiralty. In 
the spring of the present year, they sat still while the fleet was 
being withdrawn from the Mediterranean, and left it to Lord 
Kitchener to play the manly part. 

H. W. Witson. 


FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION ON FINANCE 
AND DIPLOMACY 


THE HISTORY OF THREE LOANS 


At the present time and for a considerable period everything 
which increases the strength of Great Britain increases the strength 
of France, and everything which strengthens France strengthens 
Great Britain, but the national resources of the two Powers can 
only exercise their full effect provided the two communities are 
conscious of their existence. It is, therefore, desirable that both 
sides of the Channel should appreciate the efforts of French 
public opinion towards an alliance between finance and diplomacy. 
The movement is new and has become necessary owing to the 
vastness of French savings invested abroad. At a time when 
the money of the people is employed, in peace, for the purpose 
of preparing for war it is regarded as inadmissible by intelligent 
Frenchmen that French money should finance foreign States 
whose armaments are directed against France, her friends, or 
her allies. 

French public opinion claims henceforward to exercise a 
moral control over the operations of the great financial syndi- 
cates which of late years have tried to float big loans in France 
for the benefit of members of the Triple Alliance or their associates. 
The interference of public opinion has been most opportune. It 
has been efficacious in action; but if on two memorable occasions 
common sense has achieved a striking victory, it does not always 
triumph. It is occasionally surprised by being confronted with 
a fait accompli, as in the case of the recent arrangement (in 
principle) of a new Franco-Turkish loan. 

Three conspicuous attempts to float foreign loans are worth 
noting. There was in the first place the projected Hungarian 
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loan of five hundred million francs (£20,000,000) in 1909-1910 ; 
the contemplated Austro-Hungarian loan of one milliard francs 
(£40,000,000) at the end of 1911, and finally the Turkish loan 
of two hundred and fifty million francs (£10,000,000)—not 
yet actually floated but in the process of flotation by means of 
a series of advances by the Ottoman Bank. All these transac- 
tions bear a political rather than a financial colour. A rapid 
review of them demonstrates the attitude of French public 
opinion upon international finance. 

In December 1909 a Hungarian loan of five hundred million 
francs (£20,000,000), which had been stealthily negotiated during 
many months, was about to be sprung upon the French money 
market. This loan at four per cent. was a matter of urgency 
for Hungary, having three objects, namely, to meet the Hun- 
garian Treasury four and a half per cent. bills maturing in 1910, 
to pay Hungary’s share of the cost of the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzgovina, to subsidise certain public works, but above all 
to meet the military expenditure necessitated by the growth of 
the army and the navy of the Dual Monarchy caused by the 
intimate military alliance binding Budapest to Vienna and to 
Berlin. Had this big loan been financed in Paris the markets 
of Vienna and Berlin would have been spared the disagree- 
able necessity of meeting the urgent needs of Hungary. It 
was consequently a financial operation penetrated by political 
consequences, because its proceeds were to be devoted to the 
development of the military and naval armaments of the 
Triple Alliance. Therefore, in granting an official quotation 
on the French Bourse and in placing French savings at the 
disposal of Budapest, we should have been acting contrary to 
the spirit of the alliance between France and Russia as well as 
the entente between France and Great Britain, which are both 
directly menaced by the increase in the naval power of the 
Triplice in the Mediterranean. In spite of these obvious con- 
siderations the French Ministry of the day acquiesced in 
this project, and so confident were the financiers of success 
that the leading Viennese paper, the Neue Freie Presse, made 
announcement to that effect on December 10, 1909. French 
public opinion was completely in the dark, and was only aroused 
to a sense of the peril of the impending project by an article ip 
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a great popular newspaper, Le Petit Journal, on December 16, 
1909, exposing the nature of the operation. Several other French 
and foreign newspapers, as for example, the Times of London, 
the Novoe Vremya of St. Petersburg, joined in the discussion 
and Frenchmen were frankly asked whether the proposed loan 
was not contrary to the interests of France and the Triple 
Entente. The subject was raised in the Chamber of Deputies 
on December 28, 1909, by Monsieur Gérald, who thus addressed 
M. Pichon, at that time Minister of Foreign Affairs: 


Germany solicits our financial co-operation on a large scale not only on her 
own account but for the benefit of her allies. On what terms should such co- 
operation be facilitated. I opine that side by side with such operations it 
should be possible to secure satisfaction for our economic demands and con- 
cessions calculated to safeguard French interests. At this moment there is 
a question of a Hungarian loan of five hundred million francs, I have no 
objection in principle. The Dual Monarchy may say to us, “I have already 
helped you in connection with Morocco, help me to develop my military power,” 
for that is what is involved under cever of a Hungarian loan. But the con- 
sideration for any such assistance on our part should be very precisely dofined, 
as is not always the case. I note, for instance, that no less than seven hundred 
or eight hundred millions of French capital has been invested in the rail- 
ways of Lombardy. If I may credit information from reliable sources, the 
interests of the French shareholders would be seriously threatened as a con- 
sequence of the open or hidden obstruction of Austrian administration in the 
working of these railways. Could we not by a happy and opportune intervention 
secure as a compensation for what is now proposed to us that the interests of 
French shareholders should be considered and protected? By the reiterated 
complaints of the National Syndicate charged with the defence of French share- 
holders in foreign concerns this compensation might be made part of the 
conditions on which a Hungarian loan is allowed access to the French money 
market. The difficulties created by Austrian Administration to the detriment 
of French shareholders should be raised. 


M. Pichon, who had been deeply disturbed by the Press 
campaign against the Hungarian loan, declared himself in agree- 
ment on this point with M.Gérald. The projected liaison between 
the projected Hungarian loan and the security of French share- 
holders in Lombardy railways gave us valuable time. 

This hitch irritated German circles and induced them to 
commit indiscretions. On December 30, 1909, the Vossische 
Zeitung, the enfant terrible of the German Press, advised Hungary 
toa dispense with the financial co-operation of France, as the 
German banks were fully prepared to lend her the requisite 
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£20,000,000, “‘ which could be devoted to the strengthening of 
the Austro-Hungarian army.” It would have been impossible 
to underline more effectively or more artlessly, the political 
character of the proposition, and there was a pause in the negotia- 
tions which had been on the verge of success in the middle of 
December 1909. In the first six months of 1910 the true char- 
acter of the loan was once again disclosed by the statements 
of a leading Opposition paper, the Magyarorszag in Budapest, 
which declared on July 16, 1910: 


The projected loan contains several clauses concerning the employment of 
the funds involved, and the parliamentary Opposition has noted the care with 
which the Government has avoided speaking of military expenditure. The 
object of this reticence is to conceal from the French money market the real 
purpose of the loan. 


In spite of these various attacks from different quarters upon 
the loan the Hungarian Ministry had not lost all hope. At the 
beginning of July there was drafted another project for a Hun- 
garian loan on the French money market, amounting to five 
hundred and sixty millions of florins. It was to be issued at 
latest in the autumn of 1910. But as doubts of its success accu- 
mulated it was decided that should it fail in Paris it should be 
floated in Berlin, thanks to the support of German banks affiliated 
with “the Rothschild Group.” 

Towards the end of July 1910 the prospect of the 
project was anything but bright. The Hungarian Opposition 
Press openly congratulated, on July 24, 1910, “ French opinion 
on having understood that the Khuen Hedervary Government 
imposed by Austria on Hungary, elected by corruption, is deputed 
to do the dirty work at home and abroad of the Austro-German 
alliance.” The official Hungarian Press sought to conceal 
its annoyance by describing as blackmail the campaign of the 
independent French, British, and Russian Press. The Budapesti 
Hirlap (July 27, 1910) announced that “ the flotation of a Hun- 
garian loan in Paris this autumn may be considered as an accom- 
plished fact,as France will certainly vindicate her reputation as 
a hospitable country.” 

In Germany, the Rhenisch-westfalische Zeitung declared on 
August 22, 1910, ‘‘ The business is practically concluded between 
the high financiers of Paris and the Hungarian Government. All 
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the objections that may be made will be powerless to prevent the 
issue of the loan under French authority.” 

This bluff was taken at its true valuation. French financiers 
could no longer run counter to French opinion now aroused 
and enlightened. The promised loan grew fine by degrees 
and beautifully less. On September 13, 1910, the Budapesti 
Hirlap sought to conceal the fiasco by stating, “As the state of 
the French money market has been materially modified, the idea 
of issuing a Hungarian loan in Paris as projected by the preceding 
Government is to-day definitely abandoned.” 

It was understood in Budapest that it would be necessary to 
fall back on Vienna and Berlin. As financial needs were urgent 
an agreement was rapidly come to. According to the Neue 
Freie Presse, “ the Rothschild Group in Berlin desired to demon- 
strate that Germany would not allow her allies to be financially 
‘encircled. ” | 

The Wiener Tageblatt (September 29, 1910) invited the Magyars 
to understand the value of the service rendered. “The Hun- 
garian Government would doubly appreciate the confidence 
shown by official circles when it was realised with what difficulty 
the German and Prussian Governments floated their own loans.” 
As a matter of fact, the Hungarian loan issued in 1910, in Vienna 
and Berlin, was far less advantageous to the borrowers than the 
terms they had hoped to secure in Paris. In Paris they would 
have raised five hundred and sixty millions of “‘ fresh money ”— 
to use a financial phrase. At Vienna and Berlin they had to be 
content with an operation described as a loan of five hundred 
millions, but which did not represent anything like that amount 
of “‘fresh money.” In fact, of the total sum, two hundred 
and fifteen millions were represented by Treasury Bonds of 
four and a half per cent. running for three years, which were 
merely exchanged against two hundred and fifteen millions of 
Treasury four and a half per cent. Bonds maturing at the end 
of 1910. In other words, half the loan issued in Vienna and 
Berlin consisted of an elementary operation to prolong the life 
of existing Treasury Bonds. 

As regards the remainder, the Magyarorszag (September 30, 
1910) stated that “eighty millions had been allotted to public 
works, thirty millions to brokerage commissions and loss on 
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Exchange, one hundred and seventy-five millions to strengthening 
the war gold reserve.” According to that organ: 


Only 80 millions of the new loan would be employed in a reproductive manner, 
i.e. on reproductive public works. It would be necessary for these undertakings 
to bring in 143 per cent. to render to the service of the debt the amount to be 
paid by way of interest on the whole loan—a very improbable contingency. It 
is therefore self-evident that the new financial operation will weigh very heavily 
on Hungarian finance and will make it exceedingly difficult to balance the 
Budget. 


Moreover, in order to bring off this relatively exiguous 
operation it was necessary to enlist the services of the leading 
financial houses of Budapest, Vienna, and Berlin. In the latter 
capital the duty of an ally was discharged, but without any 
enthusiasm. As the Frankfurter Zeitung (October 6, 1910) 
cheerlessly observed, “It would have been a matter of rejoicing 
to Germany to see the loan succeed in Paris, because in the present 
constricted state of the German money market it was no small 
business to shoulder this Hungarian loan.” Nevertheless, the 
new loan was simultaneously issued in Berlin and Vienna in 
January 1911. 

Let us now glance at the very recent attempt to negotiate 
an Austro-Hungarian loan of one milliard (£40,000,000) in Paris 
at the end of 1911. Its significance can only be appreciated 
when we bear in mind the frantic efforts to expand Austro- 
Hungarian armaments. For several years the Dual Monarchy 
was pre-occupied with the construction of a fleet of “ Dread- 
noughts.” There is no reason to doubt but that this extension 
of Hapsburg sea-power in the Mediterranean was made in 
agreement with Berlin. “The navy of the Dual Monarchy 
should be an additional safeguard for her allies ” (Die Information, 
October 26, 1910). 

The Magyar Hirlap (January 29, 1911) thus clearly described 
the situation: “Germany is afraid of the British Navy, and 
Austria-Hungary must constitute herself an auxiliary of the 
German fleet in case of need at her own cost. To Austria this 
is an onerous arrangement, for Hungary it is a financial disaster.” 

As regards military armaments, from the month of November 
1910, General von Schoenaich had explained to the Delegations 
that the Dual Monarchy must be ready to fight on at least three 
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frontiers—the south, the south-east, and the east, and conse- 
quently it was necessary to reduce the term of military service 
to two years in order to increase the annual contingents by 
60,000 men—an additional 30,000 being the irreducible minimum. 
Throughout 1911 the proportion of the projected military reforms 
and the increase of the effectives was a matter of negotiation 
between Vienna and Budapest. Needless to add, such costly 
armaments demanded large sums of money. Budapest and 
Vienna were equally anxious to get once more into touch with the 
French money market. On April 12, 1911, the Budapest: Hirlap 
published a long and evidently inspired article, seeking to demon- 
strate that the Khuen Hedervary Government enjoyed French 
sympathy by citing articles published in certain French news- 
papers. 

Rumours of a loan began to circulate, and one was informed 
that 


confidential pourparlers have take place between the representatives of Parisian 
high finance and the leading Austro-Hungarian banks, but, as it is a question of 
jinancing armaments, the fact of these negotiations is vehemently denied for fear of 
exciting a premature explosion of French indignation. Tt is alleged in Viennese 
circles that M. Caillaux had inherited M, Rouvier’s sympathies for Hungary and 
would never refuse financial assistance. 


At the beginning of December 1911, the Magyarorszag 
announced : 

The Government in view of the bad tone of the money market contemplates 
the issue of a loan in conjunction with Austria. The urgent needs (of the 
Hungarian Government) amount toa milliard (£40,000,000) for the construction 
of railways and the reconstruction of the fleet, &e. Moreover, the question of 


repaying the Germans 250 millions of Treasury Bonds which mature at the end 
of 1913 has to be kept in mind. 


The conclusion of the Franco-German agreement concerning 
Morocco on November 4, 1911, was deemed a suitable moment 
by Vienna to revive the question of a big loan in Paris. On 
December 16, 1911, the Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin contained a 
telegram from Vienna asserting : 

The Austro-Hungarian Government has authorised its ambassadors in 
France and in Germany to inform the Governments of those two countries that 


the Dual Monarchy has approved in principle of the Franco-German agreement, 
but that her formal written consent would only follow subsequently. 


On December 17 the Neue Freie Presse added: ‘‘ The attitude 
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of the Austrian Government appeared to indicate that she was 
awaiting the development of a more favourable attitude on the 
part of France towards the Dual Monarchy.” This somewhat 
sibylline language became clear when it was announced from 
Vienna on December 19, 1911, that 


the representatives of the Viennese Banks would be invited in conjunction with 
a French financial group at the beginning of January 1912 to preliminary pour- 
parlers on the subject of the construction of the Metropolitan Railway of 
Vienna, Every one here (i.e. Vienna) regards the construction of the Metro- 
politan Railway as a pretext for floating a loan in France of not less than 
500 million francs (£20,000,000).* 


At the same time there was disseminated generally in the 
Press statements concerning an impending Austro-Hungarian 
loan in Paris amounting to a milliard of florins. These divers 
rumours were justified by the fact that M. d’Achrenthal (Foreign 
Minister of the Dual Monarchy) in transmitting to the French 
Ambassador in Vienna (M. Crozier) his adhesion to the principle 
of the Franco-German agreement, had given the latter to under- 
stand that the good relations between the Hapsburg Monarchy 
and the Republic would be singularly facilitated if the French 
Government would open the money market to impending Austro- 
Hungarian loans. M. Crozier had come to Paris in the first 
fortnight of December to apprise the French Government of these 
interesting suggestions. This incident was responsible for M. 
Jaurés’ appearance in the Tribune of the Chamber of Deputies 
on December 19, 1911: 


M. Jaurks speaking of the price paid for the Entente with Germany on the 
subject of Morocco, added : 

It is not the end, as we have just learned that Austria Hungary is also 
making conditions. 

M. ve Segtves (French Foreign Minister): That is a mistake. And 
M. Carnuaux (President of the Council and Minister of the Interior) took the 
opportunity of declaring: Do not play with words, M. Jaurés, I tell you that 
there has never been any of the financial business that you speak of. I trust 
that my answer is sufficiently definite and categorical. (Cheers.) 

M. Jaurks: It is as categorical as it is contradictory to the statement of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (Laughter and cheers on many benches.)T 


The curt reply of M. Caillaux, the Prime Minister, is worth 
remembering, as it appears to have depended on the word “ busi- 


* See l’Echo de Paris, November 20, 1911. 
t Vide Le Journal Officiel. 
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ness,” for it might be pretended that M. d’Aehrenthal’s sugges- 
tions to M. Crozier could hardly be described as “ business.” 
Nevertheless, six days later, Le Temps, December 25, 1911, 
reproduced this interesting telegram : 


According to the Wiener Allegemeine Zeitung it is permissible to hope that 
the official Bourse quotation will be accorded up to the amount of one milliard of 
francs (£40,000,000), 500 millions for Austria and 500 millions for Hungary. . . . 
the exchange of views that has already taken place permits us to affirm that in future 
the admission of Austro-Hungarian siock to the French Bourse will no longer 
encounter difficulties in principle. 


Analogous paragraphs appeared in various journals. On 
December 26, 1911, Le Petit Journal once more enlightened public 
opinion as to the importance, from the general French political 
point of view, of floating an Austro-Hungarian loan of one milliard 
(£40,000,000) in Paris. It pointed out that such an event would 
cause infinite satisfaction in Berlin, for two reasons. In the first 
place, Germany would be relieved of the need of financially 
assisting her ally. Then, again, an Austro-Hungarian loan in 
France was the best possible avenue for the introduction to the 
French money market of German stocks of all kinds, which, as 
is generally known, is one of the objects in the very fore-front 
of German policy. 

The impending loan, more political than financial, could 
obviously only serve to promote armaments (like the abortive 
Hungarian loan of 1909) against France, her friends and her 
allies. French protests were supported by a number of leading 
journals in England and Russia as well as by Slav newspapers 
in Austria. Within three or four days a striking manifestation 
of opinion had broken out in all the independent organs of the 
countries constituting the Triple Entente. Berlin, Vienna, and 
Budapest, profiting by the experience of 1909, speedily recognised 
the strength of this demonstration and acknowledged that once 
again the game was lost. The impression made by the Press 
campaign of the Triple Entente on the Ball Platz (the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Office) was so strong that the necessity was 
recognised of not appearing to establish any connection between 
the projected loan and the adhesion of Austria-Hungary to the 
Franco-German Morocco agreement, and instead of the written 
assent of the Dual Monarchy being held over to a later date as 
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had been threatened, it was almost briskly brought to the French 
Government before December 31, 1911. 

The effect of the Press campaign in France, in Russia, and 
in England was so rapid and so decisive that after January 1, 
1912, no one either in Vienna or in Budapest would admit for a 
moment that a loan had been so much as mooted in Paris, and 
on January 2, 1912, this semi-official note was issued: “We 
have reason to believe that neither the Government of Vienna 
nor that of Budapest has any intention of issuing a loan in France, 
and that no negotiation has taken place or is on the point of taking 
place on this subject.” Two days later, Le Matin added: ‘We 
feel it our duty to declare in a most categorical manner that no 
negotiation has been opened or can be opened on this subject in 
existing circumstances.” 

These two triumphant campaigns of the Press of the Triple 
Entente against the flotation of loans by a member of the Triple 
Alliance in France amounting in the aggregate to £60,000,000, 
created a powerful movement of public opinion which found 
expression in the French Parliament. The truth and neces- 
sity of a very simple formula were at last appreciated, 
namely, that it is desirable that French capital shall be devoted 
so far as foreign loans are concerned to helping friendly Powers, 
and it is inadmissible that our money should be employed to 
reinforce those nations whose policy is contrary to the interests 
of France and to her colleagues in the Triple Entente. The 
unanimity of public and parliamentary opinion was so patent 
that on assuming office M. Poincaré, the new Prime Minister, 
in his opening official speech, declared his desire “to combine 
as twin and convergent forces that financial power which is one 
of France’s greatest securities with her military and naval 
strength.” But the leading financial syndicates in France which 
busy themselves with foreign loans of a colossal character, 
noted with little satisfaction a development of opinion 
calculated to constrain them in their financial operations. They 
have not yet completely accepted the idea of a voluntary and 
continuous working agreement with the Quai d’Orsay, subordi- 
nating operations requiring the exportation of French capital and 
bearing a political character to the policy pursued by the French 
Foreign Minister. In fact, we owe to this want of accord the 
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most recent financial operation which may be criticised from 
many points of view, namely, a new Turkish loan to be issued 
in France, upon which the Ottoman Bank and the Government 
of Turkey are already at one. 

On May 8, 1912, Le Matin published the following telegram 
from Constantinople : 

The representatives of the Ottoman Government and the French financial 
group at the head of which is the Ottoman Bank, have entered upon a contract 
under which the latter obtain'an option until April 14, 1913, to issue a Turkish 


loan of T£10,000,000 at 4 per cent., of which T£2,500,000 will be devoted to the 
construction of railways, the balance to meet the deficit on the Budget. 


In other words, France is asked to lend Turkey about two 
hundred and thirty million francs, of which only a quarter, say 
fifty-seven and a half millions, will be spent on railways, while 
three-quarters, 7.e. one hundred and seventy-two and a half 
millions, will make good deficits on the Turkish Budget. Now, 
this loan agreed to in principle by the French Syndicate in Turkey 
bears a decided political character, owing to the fact that Turkey 
is at war with Italy. The prolongation of these hostilities 
imperils the peace of Europe. To accord Turkey financial 
assistance, or a promise of financial assistance in the future, 
is hardly calculated to promote peace. In other words, these 
financiers are playing the game of the Germans in the Near East, 
Germany being the main obstacle to any effective mediation in 
Constantinople. Germany has furnished Turkey with her war 
material, especially the mines, which enabled her to close the 
Dardanelles to the detriment of international trade. And it is 
actually Frenchmen who are to provide the money so that Turkey 
may be able to pay for her purchases from Germany. It is we 
who are to furnish her with the means of prolonging hostilities 
dangerous to Europe at the very moment when it is a matter 
of public notoriety that the increasing anti-French agitation has 
been fomented in Morocco through the Moslem and Pan-Islamic 
influence of Constantinople. At the precise moment when heavy 
burdens are imposed on us in Morocco are to facilitate a move- 
ment against ourselves. 

Such considerations inspired a further attempt to arouse 
public opinion in France. On May 18, 1912, Le Petit Journal 
demanded whether the Poincaré Government intended to 
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recognise a loan issed under such conditions. M. Poincaré, Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, immediately replied 
giving a most formal assurance that the new Ottoman loan 
would not be admitted to a quotation on the French Bourse 
under his Government until peace was restored. This declara- 
tion clears the Government of all official responsibility, but, 
unfortunately, it is insufficient to fully protect French neutrality 
and French interests in the East. It is beyond doubt that an 
Ottoman loan to be issued in Paris has been agreed to in principle 
between the Ottoman Bank and the Turkish Government, the 
one getting and the other granting an option. It is true that 
the public issue cannot take place during the war, but mean- 
while Turkey can raise money on terms almost as favour- 
able as though the loan were issued, and in consideration of 
the option received the Ottoman Bank has already advanced 
to the Government of Constantinople the sum of T£1,000,000 (7.e. 
twenty-three million francs). (Vide Le Jeune Turc, May 11, 
1912.) 

It is self-evident that by means of successive advances the 
Turks will acquire large sums of money and will be able to 
meet (which is all they care about) immediate necessities. 
The Ottoman Government must be delighted with the financial 
operation just concluded, considering its own financial 
condition as described in Le Stamboul (May 11, 1912): “The 
state of the Ottoman Treasury begins to excite anxiety. The 
war is naturally a cause of substantial and extraordinary expendi- 
ture which menaces the equilibrium of the Budget so laboriously 
attained by means of a loan.” It would therefore seem manifest 
that the influence of the French Foreign Office has not been 
sufficient to prevent a French financial group from giving in 
various forms to one of the belligerents advances on terms approxi- 
mating to those of an open loan. 

But putting aside all questions of form, and considering the 
principle alone, one is compelled to ask, both from the point of 
view of the interests of the French shareholder and of the policy 
of the Triple Entente in the Near East, if it is reasonable to lend 
money to the Turks of which only a quarter will be spent reproduc- 
tively, z.e. on railways, while three-quarters will be spent un- 
reproductively, ¢.e. on making up deficits caused by military and 
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naval armaments carried out under German auspices and for the 
benefit of German industry. 

From these simple facts it may be inferred that though 
public opinion has already succeeded in preventing the 
flotation of Hungarian and Austro-Hungarian loans which 
would have been in decided antagonism to French foreign policy, 
it is not yet sufficiently strong to restrain the influence of certain 
financial groups primarily preoccupied in making what they 
can out of the issue of foreign loans. 

It is therefore imperative in the interests of the Triple Entente 
to continue the campaign for the conclusion of an effective 
alliance between finance and diplomacy. It is necessary in the 
interests of France, nor is it less necessary in those of England. 
If a similar movement of public opinion such as has manifested 
itself in Paris were developed on this side of the Channel, and 
if the united forces of French and British finance worked together 
in international enterprises, we should see a strong and valuable 
development in the strength of the Entente Cordiale. 

No one wishes to hamper financiers in their business. On 
the contrary, they are merely asked to act in harmony with the 
great national interests of France and Great Britain. They need 
only follow the example set of recent years by the great German 
financiers who know so well how to combine patriotism with 
successful enterprise. The example of the Deutsche Bank is 
singularly significant. No one will dispute for a moment that 
it has served the interests of German policy in the Near East 
with an energy, acontinuity, and a foresight which may be taken 
as models. 


ANDRE CHERADAME. 


POLITICS IN THE PULPIT 


Between a minister in the pulpit and a clock in a church tower there is 
this resemblance, that each is set there for one purpose—the clock to 
tell the time, the minister for the care and the cure of souls, 

If the clock stop or mark incorrect time, if the minister turn aside from 
teaching righteousness to preaching politics, he has failed in duty, as 
surely as the clock has failed in purpose, and the one is as like to set 
folk wrong as the other. 


Writine of the years when he was “ joined with eleven others 
in reporting the debates in Parliament for a morning newspaper,” 
Charles Dickens said in David Copperfield: “I am sufficiently 
behind the scenes to know the worth of political life, and 
I am quite an Infidel about it and shall never be converted.” 
That of course was a good many years ago, but I have yet to 
learn that the honour, dignity and integrity of the House of 
Commons and the personal character of the members stand 
higher now than they stood in the time of Dickens. In one 
respect at least there is marked improvement. A certain dis- 
tinguished politician is reported to have said—did in fact say 
something very like it: 

In my early days I wrote a book. It wasn’t a bad book: in fact, it wasa 
very good book, though I say it who shouldn’t. But it did not get me my 
portrait in Punch. Ohno! nothing of the sort. Punch never even mentioned 
me or my book at all. Then I chanced to scrape through an election and got 
into Parliament. Made a somewhat silly and feeble speech. Yes, it was a silly 
and feeble speech, for I say so who ought to know. But it got me my portrait 
in Punch. Ob yes! In fact, I have had my portrait in Punch many times 


since. Finest advertising medium in the world for mediocre abilities—the 
House of Commons. 


Possibly the distinguished politician in question thought 
less'poorly of his maiden speech than he would have us believe ; 
but whereas at one time there was no calling in which a man 
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whose abilities were ordinary could get himself and those abilitics, 
mediocre as they might be, so well advertised for his money as in 
Parliament—now, with abilities that are only ordinary, no 
politician can go far. But the abilities which “talk,” as they say 
in America, and so bring men into the prominence which to-day 
is more than half way to what is called success, are not necessarily 
those of statesmanship. 


The active politician [says Matthew Arnold] can hardly get on without 
deferring to clap-trap and even employing it. Nay, as Socrates amusingly said, 
the man who defers to clap-trap and the man who uses his intelligence are, 
when they meet in the struggle of active politics, like a doctor and a confectioner 
competing for the suffrages of a constituency of schoolboys. The confectioner 
has nearly every point in his favour. The eonfectioner deals in all that the 
constituents like; the doctor is a man who hurts them and makes them leave 
off what they like and take what is disagreeable. And accordingly in dealing 
with the public, and with the trade of active politics, the temptation to be a 
confectioner is extremely strong and we see that nearly all our leading news- 
papers and leading politicians do in fact yield to it. 


Reading a passage in a recently published book by Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt: “Saw Labouchere, who was starting to lay 
the foundation-stone of a Primitive Methodist chapel. ‘To such 
things,’ he said, ‘ we are reduced at election times,” one does 
not wonder at Arnold’s cynicism. But that political life has 
greatly changed since he penned the passage there is no reason 
to suppose, and were some ambitious and not too scrupulous 
young man to come to me for advice on the subject of “ How to 
succeed in politics,” and were I to give him what I believe to be 
the best recipe for success, that recipe would run somewhat on 
these lines : 


Humbug yourself if you can (it should not be difficult) into believing 
tremendously in yourself, for the public is ready to accept at his own 
valuation the man who believes or appears to believe whole-heartedly in himself. 

Acquire, if you have it not and can, the art of putting things so as to please 
and to appeal to the popular imagination. 

Acquire (again if you can, for it is more or less inborn) the knack of knowing 
exactly what the greater number of the public wants; and whether it be platform 
rhetoric, revolutionary changes or reactionary legislation, and whether it be good 
or ill for the nation, give the greater number of the public what it wants as 
assiduously as if you ran a shop or a popular periodical. To know oneself we 
are told is wisdom. In a journalist or a politician to know what the public 
wants is genius. Do these thing and if by nature you are a ready speaker, 
quick to say smart things at the expense of your opponents, if you make a great 
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show of being fearless and independent, while discreetly playing the party game, 
and have some push, adroitness and considerable impudence, there is no 
knowing what position in political life you may not attain. 


That student of William Cowper (who, by-the-by, in “A 
Winter Morning’s Walk,” has told us that ‘the days of virtuous 
politics are passed’) and expert parliamentarian, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, seems to think that success may be attained on the 
strength of a much slenderer stock in trade. In his essay on 
Cardinal Newman (Res Judicate, p. 144) Mr. Birrell speculates 
on what would have happened had Newman “led the secular 
life and adopted a parliamentary career.” 

Says the Chief Secretary for Ireland : 


The pompous, high-placed imbecile mouthing his platitudes, the wordy 
sophister with his oven full of half-baked thoughts, the ill-bred®rhetorician with 
his tawdry aphorisms, the heartless hate-producing satirist, would have gone 
down before his sword and spear. But God was merciful to these sinners: 
Newman became a Priest, and they Privy Councillors. 


Mr. Birrell’s recipe for success in political life is simpler and 
easier if more cynical than mine. Possibly when he wrote thus 
he had in mind words which we are told were spoken by John 
Bright, and have since then been quoted in the Life and Letters 
of Bishop Creighton of London: “If the people knew what 
sort of men statesmen were they would rise and hang the whole 
lot.” Fortunately, or unfortunately, neither the people nor 
those single-hearted and earnest-minded clergymen and ministers 
who hope to bring about the millennium by political means, know 
these statesmen only on what in the racing world is called their 
“public form.” I am not raising any question of the sincerity 
of clergymen and ministers when I say that they too are to an 
extent dependent upon “ public form.” They have, week by 
week, year by year, to instruct their hearers in noble sentiments 
and sound doctrine, and so, speaking as they do themselves, in 
all sincerity, they come at last to attach equal importance to 
the insincere mouthing of noble sentiments—losing sight of the 
fact that sentiment is at best as Leslie Stephen has told us, 
“Indulgence in emotion for its own sake,” and losing sight too 
of the mean, self-interested and party-interested motive which 
lies behind so much political tall talk. Pessimistic my views 
may be, but I say of many high-minded men who have “ gone in 
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for politics,” and gone in for them successfully, that if there were 
a window in their hearts, into which we could look, we should 
see some subtle change for the worse, some lowering of ideals and 
falling off in character, the result possibly of having reluctantly 
and for party reasons sacrificed principles to party. 


What I ought to do [many a politician has been compelled to say to himself] 
is clear. But if I take the course that my judgment, my sense of duty and 
honour dictate, I shall offend this or that wing of my party, or may perhaps 
alienate thisor that influential colleague who for reasonsof his own—be theyright, 
or be they wrong, be they disinterested or self-interested—thinks differently. I 
cannot afford, the party cannot afford, the great cause I champion cannot afford 
at this crisis tu appear to present a disunited front. It would throw out our 
entire plan of campaign and put back the clock of progress indefinitely. I hate 
to have to do less than I meant to do, less than I ought todo. But I am not 
entirely a free agent. I have in trust the interests of my party and—while my 
party holds the reins—the interests of the nation. There is no help for it. 
Hateful as it is to do so, in this case I must follow the path of safety and ex- 
pediency. The other path might even mean our going out. 


And having long since—so easy is it to deceive ourselves into 
thinking ourselves right—persuaded himself that the interests of 
the nation are best served by the continuance in power of the 
party to which he belongs, possibly which he leads, he decides 
eventually for expediency, and so an unworthy peace is patched 
up, or an unworthy bargain is driven, that he and his may 
remain in power. Even if he be so fortunate as never to be 
faced by sostern an issue asI have supposed, yet the necessity for 
wire-pulling and for blinking facts, for withholding the truth 
from, if not for throwing dust in, the eyes of the public, and for 
compromising with courage, conscience and conviction, makes 
politics not only a difficult game, but what a great politician—was 
it not Lord Palmerston ?—once called it, a “dirty game” to 
play. 

In a letter to Mr. Henry James, Robert Louis Stevenson said: 
“*T have always held (upon no evidence whatever, from a mere 
sentiment or intuition) that politics was the dirtiest, the most 
foolish, and the most random of human employments. I always 
held, but now I know it.” And writing in Reynolds’s Newspaper 
so recently as October 22, 1911, that old and experienced poli- 
tician Mr. T. P. O’Connor said, “ There is in political life . 


especially when seen from the inside, so much disillusion, so 
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much treachery, so much intrigue, that even the most successful 
of politicians are constantly demanding whether the game is 
worth the candle.” 

Is any thing I have said (I ask the reader) more pessimistic 
than this? And remember it is no hasty platform utterance, 
spoken in the heat and on the spur of the moment, to be repented 
either next moment or next morning; but the deliberate and 
calculated opinion written in cold blood, to appear in print, of 
one who knows political life to the naked bone. 

That there are honourable men, high-minded men, and 
religious men playing the game of politics as it should be played, 
I have no wish to deny. Thus far alll have done or attempted 
to do is to make out a case against politics. It is not, however, 
to abuse politics that I write, but to protest against what I hold 
to be the abuse of religion for political party-purposes. Nor 
am I seeking to dissuade the right men from entering the political 
arena. It is the wrong man whom I am trying to persuade to 
stand aloof. Already and by the law of the land clergymen 
and ministers are exempt from serving on juries; and since the 
cause of this exception is that they are held to have spiritual 
and higher work to do, from which, in the interests of the com- 
munity, they must not be called away, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the greater distraction of politics must even more 
seriously interfere with the same spiritual work. Tet them by all 
means seek to shape their politics by religion, but against the shaping 
of religion by politics I enter a protest. In the monthly journal 
Inberty (February 1911), there is an account of what happened 
one Sunday afternoon at a certain Baptist church. This account, 
so the editor of Liberty explicitly tells us, is taken directly from 
the Baptist Times for July 17, 1908, and was written and supplied 
by the pastor of the church himself. Here is the quotation from 
the pastor’s account, as given in Liberty: “ Then a Freethinker 
from Lancashire told us that he believed that humanity had 
suffered from too much reliance on Christ. His testimony was 
received with respect and applause.” 

I am perhaps old-fashioned in my religious belief, but, mere 
layman and man of the world as I am, I read these words, spoken 

on Sunday in a Christian church by an acknowledged Freethinker 


—and received, so we are told, by the pastor of the chapel “ with 
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respect and applause ”’—with pain, with shock, and distress, 
I do not know the minister of the church in question personally, 
but I have every reason to believe, and do believe, him to be one 
of the ablest, most earnest, and most devoted of ministers and 
men. His motives I do not for a moment call into question, 
but if his actions and words be the result (as I hold) of what I have 
called “‘ shaping religion by politics ” instead of “ shaping politics 
by religion,’ I can only suggest that when those responsible 
for the conduct of chapels where such incidents are permitted 
are asked the now frequent question, “‘ Is Christianity played 
out? ” their answer should be: “ So far as this chapel is concerned, 
Yes; and here at least we propose to supersede Christianity by 
politics.” The minister in question would possibly maintain 
that it was in the interests of tolerance, broad-mindedness and 
free speech that a Freethinker was allowed and encouraged to 
speak in his chapel. I have nothing to urge against tolerance 
and broad-mindedness, though I think that in a chapel at least 
some limits should be set to what is called free speech; but 
the Christian minister who allows Christ’s enemies to speak thus 
of Christ and in a Christian church is, in my opinion, comparable 
only to an officer in command of a defensive position who permits 
the enemy’s scouts to enter his lines, and so gives them an oppor- 
tunity to talk over if not to tamper with his sentries and to spy 
out weak points in his chain of defence. 

In the Army, disloyalty will cost an officer his command 
and may even cost him his life. It would seem as if in some of 
our churches of to-day it does not cost Christ’s officers so much 
as the price of a seat. Fortunately, however, to the disloyalty 
which permits the enemies of religion to speak in churches, and 
to the danger of turning a House of Prayer into a House of Politics, 
many religious workers are sufficiently alive. 

Than Mr. F. A. Atkins, the founder and for a long time the 
editor of four more or less religious journals, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the religious Press, few laymen have worked harder in 
the interests of religion, and few know the religious life of to-day 
more intimately than he. Writing in the Christian World for 
July 6, 1911, Mr. Atkins said: 


Politicians who are entirely out of sympathy with religious work and 
Obrigtian ideals are asked to address men’s meetings and Brotherhoods in 
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churches. I protest that I am not self-righteous, nor censorious, nor narrow- 
minded if I feel a certain shock when I see a man whose character is notoriously 
tarnished and stained and blurred ascend the pulpit of a Nonconformist Church 
to speak of the indiscretions of the House of Lords. I have known week-night 
services abandoned because of political demonstrations. I have known 
ministers who ignored preaching engagements at the call of their political 
party; and I say we are suffering from a new tyranny which is a menace to 
our spiritual health. 

I wish I could persuade my Nonconformist friends that there is the severest 
limitation to what can be achieved by legislation. Nonconformity has been in 
politics now for some years. What has it got beyond a few knighthoods for its 
rich men ? 

Stalwart Radical and militant Free Churchman as Mr. Atkins 
is, it required courage and honesty on his part thus to speak out. 
In the Daily Chronicle of January 14, 1911, he had more to say 
on the subject. 

Then, to touch on a somewhat delicate subject, I fear there is little doubt 
that the political activity of the Free Churches during the last few years, while 
a very excellent thing for Liberalism, has had a most pernicious effect on the 
spiritual vitality and progress of the churches. During election campaigns 
many ministers go away‘on Monday morning and return on Saturday night 
physically and mentally exhausted—and sometimes voiceless. Week-night 
services are given up, the routine of church work is dislocated, spiritual 
activities are neglected and ignored, and church members who are Unionists 
become irritated and impatient and drift away. 


Mr. Atkins, it will be observed, is shrewdly of opinion “ that 
except for a few knighthoods for its rich men ” no good has come 
out of pulpit-participation in politics, and that, excellent thing as it 
is for Liberalism, it has had a vicious effect upon the churches. 
At election times most of us hear more than enough of politics 
during the six days of the week, and look to the seventh day for 
the divinely commanded rest, to say nothing of a respite from the 
spite, the bitterness, uncharitableness, personalities, and too 
often, alas, vulgarities of political strife. Was there ever an 
election in which something was not said or done by some un- 
scrupulous person, on either side, of which the decenter and more 
honourable were not, or at least had cause to be, ashamed—some 
cheap and undeserved abuse, some unfair advantage taken, some 
unworthy sneer, or personality, some words twisted from their 
context so as to make an opponent appear to say what he never 
intended, possibly even some deliberate and calculated lie?” I 
think not. It was intentionally that I said “ of which decenter and 
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more honourable men on his own side were, or at least had cause 
to be, ashamed,” for during political elections I have known men, 
otherwise and at other times fair and right-minded, to lose 
their heads, to lose all sense of perspective, justice, and fairness, 
aud to say and do things which at other times they would not 
do, and of which in any other connection they would sincerely be 
ashamed. The law of libel sets some limits to political abuse, 
but even so, staid, upright, respectable and usually sober-minded 
citizens apparently think nothing of speaking of equally staid, 
upright, respectable and sober-minded citizens as belonging to a 
party of “traitors,” “ tricksters,” “ shufflers,” “ cowards,” 
“* hypocrites ” and “ liars.” 

Ministers of religion often preach and speak of the degrading 
influence of the Turf, but I am by no means sure that there are 
not as many if not more “ free fights,” as much drunkenness, 
rowdy, cowardly and blackguardly behaviour at election times 
as at a race meeting. I do not recall any incident in connection 
with the Turf when a Member of Parliament and professedly a 
religious man struck a cowardly blow at a woman as happened 
at the last election. I have said all this, not because I hold any 
brief against politics as a profession, but because as played under 
the present party-system it seems to me, of all forms of public 
life the most self-interested, and that in which the motives are 
most mixed. While it remains so—I hope it will not long so 
remain—I am strongly of opinion that from party politics clergy- 
men and ministers should stand aloof. The argument that, even 
if the state of the political stable be as I say, there is all the 
greater need of disinterested workers to effect its cleansing, 
does not apply to ministers andclergymen. They have other work 
to do than beating the big drum on behalf of their local candidate 
for Parliament. 

“Oh!” but says some clergyman or minister, “I am not 
working merely for my local candidate. What I work for is the 
cause he represents.” I reply: “‘ The cause he represents is 
his political cause. The cause you represent is Christ, and 
His Cross, and, by trailing that cause and that cross in the dust of 
politics, you are injuring religion and weakening your own spiritual 
influence.” The cleavage in politics is not identical with the 
cleavage in religion—for many strong Nonconformists are Con- 
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servative and as many good Churchmen are kiberal—and so a 
minister or clergyman must know that in introducing politics 
into the pulpit he is giving offence, as Mr. Atkins has pointed 
out, to some members of his congregation, and possibly is 
driving that member and his family from the church of his 
upbringing or of his choice. Moreover, in preaching politics from 
the pulpit, the minister is taking a mean and unmanly ad- 
vantage of any member of his congregation who happens to differ 
from him. In sporting parlance it isn’t “cricket” to turn 
your pulpit to a use for which it was never intended, and to 
play your game in such a way as not to give the other man his 
“chance.” You invite him to church or chapel presumably for 
praise, worship and prayer, and then when you have him at your 
mercy—metaphorically gagged and bound, for not every one 
cares to make a scene in God’s house by rising pointedly from 
his seat and walking out—you abuse the confidence he placed 
in you by coming there, and degrade your sacred office by com- 
pelling him to listen to statements against which his conscience, 
his convictions and his principles protest. 

“* Coward’s Castle ” were the words used by Frederick Robert- 
son of Brighton of the pulpits from which political sermons are 
preached. At an ordinary political meeting dissent may be 
expressed; a speaker may be called upon to prove and to make 
good or, failing that, to eat his own words. Inconvenient 
questions may be asked; inconsistent acts or statements of his 
own may be recalled. There is even the possibility of personal 
violence being offered to him in the hall; of his being hustled by 
hooligans in the streets. But a minister of religion in the pulpit, 
secure in his sacred office, sheltered by the sanctity of God’s house, 
can make any statements he pleases with none to contradict him 
and none to protest, and is turning that pulpit, as Robertson said, 
into “ coward’s castle.” 

I admit the plausibility, the seeming support even, of the plea 
that righteousness exalteth a nation, and that if a clergyman 
or minister honestly believes that one political party is working 
more for the cause of righteousness than the other, it is his duty 
to give that party his public and private support. My reply is 
that a minister’s business is not with this or that political party 
which, by reason of his upbringing, his associations, his prejudices, 
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or even by his sincere conviction, he believes to be most worthy of 
support, but with righteousness as righteousness and not with 
righteousness as he holds it to be affected by politics. In that 
connection, and whether he be Liberal or whether he be Conserva- 
tive, he may be mistaken, inasmuch as men admittedly as earnest 
and sincere as he, and admittedly as competent to judge, hold views 
the opposite of his own. But in working for righteousness as 
righteousness there can be no mistake or misdirected energy. 
Just as soldiers are the sworn servants of the King, and, as the 
King knows no party, are forbidden, while on active service, 
to take part in politics, so a minister, the sworn soldier and 
servant of God and standard-bearer of Christ, must serve no other 
master, must be the single-hearted champion of one cause, and 
must not sully the honour of the white banner (Christ’s “ colour ”’) 
which he carries, by associating it with this or that particular 
political faction or party. 

There is no hardship in this any more than there is for the 
soldier. In England conscription plays no part in filling the 
ranks either of the Christian ministry or of the Army; and if a 
man, by his own choice and under no compulsion elect to enlist 
under the captaincy of Christ, he equally with the soldier, he 
more even than the soldier, must abide by the conditions under 
which he serves, must be ready to sacrifice his personal inclina- 
tions and faithfully to follow whither his Captain leads. Wherever 
that “‘ whither ” may be, it is not along the path of politics, as 
the Founder of Christianity has clearly and unmistakably by 
his own example shown. To-day many ministers of religion, of 
their own choice, plunge into the turgid and muddy stream of 
party-politics. ‘The Master whom they serve, and whose example 
they profess to follow, resolutely refused to be led into speaking 
of politics at all. A Jew of the Jews, racially at least, he declined 
to express even so much as an opinion, not merely upon politics, 
but upon the great national issues upon which depended the welfare 
if not the existence of his own people. “Render unto Cesar 
the things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things which are 
God’s,” was his reply to those who thought to entangle him in a 
political discussion. 

And why? Not because as a Jew and a man He had no 
views (possibly His views were infinitely stronger, his feelings 
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infinitely more intense, than the views and feelings of any of us 
to-day); not because he was not aware of the spilling of innocent 
blood, of cruel injustices and infamous wrongs, that the human 
as well as the divine side of Him burned beyond endurance to 
redress, but because 2 was not the work which God had sent him 
here to do, and because He would not soil or injure that work 
by casting upon it the shadow of things outside and less worthy 
than itself. I do not say that the pursuit of politics worthily 
followed is in itself unworthy, but it is not the work, the worthiest 
of all work, in which Christ’s minister should engage. That work 
is so arduous and exhausting, charged as it is with dire and 
tremendous responsibilities, that if he toil at it conscientiously, 
prayerfully and assiduously, he will have more than enough on 
his hands to do in the care and the cure of the souls of his people. 
If he, by his life, his example and his words, can persuade them 
to be truthful, fearless, honourable, and self-sacrificing; in a 
word, if he can succeed in making them good Christians and con- 
sequently good citizens, right-judging and justice-doing at all 
costs, he will have done more for God, for Christ, for King and 
country, and for national, political, and personal righteousness 
than he can ever hope to do by other means. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 


CouLson KERNAHAN 


UNIONISM AND FOOD DUTIES 


SOME passing incidents in recent by-elections, especially in N.W. 
Norfolk, have lent some colour to the impression that the Unionist 
Party is weakening on the question of Imperial Preference; if 
indeed it is not unsound in parts on the general policy of Tariff 
Reform. 

Mr. Lloyd George at a recent meeting held in Swansea, on 
the subject of Welsh Disestablishment, reproving some of his 
followers for their slackness and want of backbone, added, “‘ even 
the Tories are getting ashamed of their principles.” 

Is it true that the Unionist Party is becoming ashamed of 
Preference ? In my opinion there is very little evidence to support 
the suggestion that the Unionist Party is becoming less resolute 
on the subject than it has been at any time during the past nine 
years. Indeed, the reverse may be said to be nearer the truth. 

There have always been Free Importers in the Unionist camp 
and they undeniably exist to-day ; but they are fewer in number. 
There are others—a fading remnant of the old Fair Trade League 
—who confine themselves to “stout and thumping” duties on im- 
ported manufactured goods only; and there are a few “ cranks” 
as there are in every party and in every group of a party. But 
the men who nine years ago were of opinion that the advocacy 
of that part of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy which involved the 
imposition of small duties on foreign food-stufis, would do 
irreparable harm to the Unionist Party, politically, are fast 
shedding that belief. 

I take a certain noble Lord, an ex-Cabinet Minister, as a type of 
that class. Nine years ago, he was popularly regarded as being 
associated with a powerful group, led by men of whom the 
late Duke of Devonshire, the late Lord Goschen, the late Lord 
Ritchie, the late Lord James of Hereford, and Lord Balfour of 
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Burleigh were the principals, who bitterly opposed the whole 
Chamberlain policy. We might ask, with Hans Breitmann, 
“where is that Party now?” To-day it would not be unfair to 
class the ex-Cabinet Minister I refer to with those who think 
the worst is known of the harm that could be done to the 
Party by adhering to Preference, and that we now have nothing 
to gain, and perhaps very much to lose by going back on the policy 
and pledges of our leaders. Indeed, Mr. Page Croft, M.P., in a 
recent and very able letter to the Morning Post, went straight to 
the heart of the subject when he said that Radical Free Traders 
would continue to charge the Unionists with being “‘ food-taxers”’ 
whether the Party dropped Preference or stuck to it. 

It is undoubtedly true that many waverers have of late been 
influenced to come over to our policy since Canada showed in 
her last General Election that she preferred to treat with the 
old country rather than with the United States; and agree that 
it is now “up to us,’ as a Canadian statesman recently said, 
“to make the next move.” 

The real reason for the recrudescence of the idea that the 
Unionist Party will “sweep the country” should it drop the 
food duties, lies perhaps in the fact that some of those who 
first advocated the policy of Preference with vigour have 
suffered themselves to be regarded as stale and inactive; whilst 
those who are less acquainted with it have become lately very 
vocal. It is unnecessary to give piquancy to the point by 
employing Burke’s rejoinder about the relative amount of 
music made in a field by a herd of cattle and a few grass- 
hoppers; or by citing “‘ Only the shallows murmur ; the deeps are 
dumb,” &c. 

It is an ill wind that blows no good; and it is to the good 
that those Unionists who desire to “ sing slow” on the policy of 
Imperial Preference, or think it should only be attempted after a 
tarifi on imported (foreign) manufactures has been carried, 
should come out into the open, and put their views to the test of dis- 
cussion and analysis. Truth shines always more brightly, as Mill 
says, after its conflict with error. 

There is nothing to disturb our equanimity in the fact that 
notwithstanding three millions and more of votes cast in favour 
of Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference at the last General 
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Election, and that thei policy has been approved unani- 
mously at eight annual conferences of over 2000 delegates 
of the National Union, and supported by all but a small 
fraction of 274 members of the House of Commons, only two 
candidates and three Unionist members of the House of Commons 
have recently expressed doubtful views about food duties. In 
obviously sincere and sympathetic language two have pleaded 
the poverty and ignorance of the agricultural labourer, and his 
inability to pay such duties. But beyond a series of plati- 
tudes, creditable alike to their humanity and their anxiety for the 
success of the Unionist cause, they have added nothing to our 
knowledge of the fiscal difficulties or the methods of solving them. 
When challenged in chapter and verse, in the same Press organs, 
to debate the subject in detail, they have refrained. It is no un- 
common experience to meet a man of this frame of mind who 
readily grants the postulate that for Imperial Trade, Preference 
is necessary, but who tells you when you ask him how he is 
going to grant “preference for preference” as Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier required, without imposing small duties on foreign 
food-stuffs, that he has “never gone into the subject.” He 
will of course admit that as we levy no duties on imports of 
wheat or meat, we cannot take anything off to compensate the 
Dominions for the further reductions which they are prepared 
to make in their duties. But he seldom remembers that the 
only possible concessions on our part which they would value 
are in respect of the chief commodities which we import from 
them, viz. food-stuffs, raw materials being admitted free. 

When you tell him that as “ out of nothing, nothing comes,” 
our only way of making “concession for concession” is by 
levying duties on foreign imports of food-stuffs in addition to 
manufactures, he frankly confesses he has either not seen it in 
that light before, or has “‘ not recently” or “not sufficiently 
studied the character and sources of all our imports, or the 
incidence of taxation” ; and cannot “ on the spur of the moment ” 
offer any suggestion. 

On the other hand, one occasionally meets a critic of the food 
duties who does profess to be versed in Import and Export Returns. 
He, like Mr. Charles Bathurst, M.P., would prefer to carry a 
general tariff on imported manufactures as a first instalment 
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keeping Preference up our sleeve to be carried afterwards— 
“a sort of Hyde and Jekyll business,” as a humorous friend 
dubs it. 

Such people deceive themselves if they think such a devious 
device would save the Unionist Party from the derision 
of Cobdenites. It would be charged, as it was charged eight 
years ago, with the “thin end of the wedge trick”; we should 
be still called ‘‘ food-taxers,’’ with the added taunt that we were 
dishonestly striving to hedge, or to hide our previous straight- 
forward and coherent policy. 

But the most unsatisfactory kind of critic of the food duties 
is the man who, endowed with some elementary acquaintance 
with the economics of international trade, admits that the policy 
of closer commercial relations with the Dominions is eminently 
desirable and indeed inevitable if the Empire is to be drawn 
together, but thinks that it can be achieved by some method other 
than food duties. Ask such a man how it is to be done, and 
whether he can suggest an alternative which shall at the same 
time provide revenue by that “ broadening of the basis of taxa- 
tion” which Mr. Balfour deemed necessary to meet our growing 
wants in all directions; and he will declare in all probability 
for higher duties on manufactures, and bounties on Colonial 
food-stuffs in order to cheapen food and so “ spike the Radical 
guns.” 

In vain you tell him that Tariff Reformers are pledged to a 
low average rate of duty on imported manufactures; that 
bounties are “ protection” in its crudest and most burdensome 
form, and would be more difficult to carry than low import 
duties; and that bounties to the home producer would be repre- 
sented as another “dole” to benefit the landlord at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

Bounties on Imperial food-stuffs or subsidies to ships trans- 
porting them; bounties on home production of food-stuffs 
or their money equivalent in remissions of local taxation, 
so far from bringing revenue to our exchequer, would actually 
deplete the revenue from imported manufactures. Moreover; 
owing to the smallness of the food duties, they would be partly 
or wholly paid by the Foreign producer, as was done by the 
Argentine and the United States during the Boer War period. 
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So the conversation usually ends with our economic friend 
confessing he has “ not yet fully considered the subject all round ” 
and consequentiy has no intelligible substitute to suggest for the 
food duties. He has never read or perhaps never heard of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s spirited attempts to recast our fiscal policy 
or the programme of the Fair Trade League imposing duties on 
foreign manufactured goods and of the failure of their efforts 
because they ignored the claims of the agricultural interests to 
be treated alike. He has perhaps even overlooked the fact 
that the Unionist Party won 115 seats, chiefly in the agricul- 
tural districts, in January 1910, mainly by the unflinching 
advocacy of the full programme of Tariff Reform and Imperial 
Preference. 

The true remedy for the agricultural labourer’s condition is 
better wages and better houses. It is not to be found in leaving 
agriculture to unrestricted competition whilst bolstering up the 
manufacturing industries in the towns. They must both be 
served reasonably alike, so far as foreign imports go. 

It has never yet been proved, and I submit cannot be proved, 
from the history of prices in our own country, that a duty of 
2s. per quarter on foreign imported wheat (or about 1s. per quarter 
on the average of the whole wheat consumption of these islands) 
has made, or could make, any appreciable difference in the cost 
of a loaf of bread. The reservoirs of supply and the limits of 
demand, and not a small import duty, alone govern the prices 
of wheat and similar commodities. 

Mr. Basil E. Peto, M.P., in a luminous article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, suggests the form in which the issue should be presented to 
the electorate, as “‘ taxes on foreign-grown food-stuffs instead of 
taxes on British grown food-stuffs, as the right of the agricultural 
labourer, and not as his handicap,” has much to recommend it, 
although I would substitute “ duties” for “ taxes.” 

Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour both pledged themselves, as 
solemnly as simple language could express it, that the cost of the 
people’s food would not be increased. 

In the extremely improbable event of a small Import duty 
causing a fractional rise in price it could and would be off-set 
by corresponding reductions in the duties on tea, sugar, coffee, 
and other articles of general consumption amongst the working 
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classes, out of which we derive the best part of over 33 millions 
of customs revenue at the present time. 

To drop Preference and all that it implies would lay the 
Unionist Party open to the charge of misleading the Dominions 
and betraying the agricultural interests of this country. The 
Tariff Reform League lost support when it refused to adopt the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission to put a duty of one 
shilling per quarter on Imperial wheat, although to do so would be 
merely re-enacting the Shilling Registration duty which the 
Liberals kept on from 1845 to 1869, when the late Robert Lowe 
abolished it, for the same pedantic or splenetic reasons that 
the late Lord Ritchie abolished Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
“permanent”? wheat duty after the conclusion of the Boer 
War. 

A further and greater schism was threatened on the part of 
agriculturists when Mr. Balfour wrote Mr. Courthope a letter 
finally dissociating the Unionist Party from in any way countenanc- 
ing the proposed shilling duty on Colonial wheat, a course which 
the Tariff Reform League, true to its Imperial policy, endorsed 
and applauded, because it has always wanted Colonial wheat to 
come in free. 

If the proposed duties on foreign food-stuffs are unpopular, 
the proper way to meet the difficulty is not by running away from 
it, but by facing it, and in countering the misrepresentations of 
the Free Importers. This can only be done by every one master- 
ing the details of the issue and strenuously advocating it. To do 
this a man must be sincere and courageous. He must be, as 
Cobden said—and one ought never to tire of repeating it—‘‘ the 
incarnation of the doctrine he preaches.” 

We owe it largely to funk, incompetence or lethargy, that 
the question is not more widely understood and appreciated by the 
agricultural and labouring classes generally. Scores of men like 
Mr. Courthope, Mr. Page Croft, Mr. Peto, and others who have 
taken the trouble to collect the facts and present them in simple, 
intelligible and earnest language to their constituents have won 
their seats, as they will tell you, by “ playing the game.” 

To give way to the other side is futile. As the Saturday Review 
in a recent number, denouncing generally this policy of surrender, 
said : 
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The Opposition can gain absolutely nothing, least of all a vote, by a policy 
of accommodation. . . It is a poor game to meet an opponent . . . in a spirit of 
reasonableness, Besides, the one thing beyond all others which the ordinary 
man and voter admires in an Opposition is mettle. 


Mr. Chamberlain himself during his South African tour, 
though on a Mission of Conciliation, said at Pretoria he would 
not, in order to conciliate his opponents, alienate his friends. 

We waste time by truckling to opponents, or fighting them on 
grounds chosen by themselves. Even the Westminster Gazette, in 
deprecating certain Parliamentary tactics recommended by a 
Unionist contemporary, gave some advice to Unionists which it 
would not bé amiss, if applied by ourselves to the case of Tariff 
Reform, to take to heart : 

We suggest to them a little continuity of thought, a little quiet spade-work 
on some definite and consistent line of policy, would be likely to serve them 


better than the constant blind rushes in one direction and another which have 
characterised their proceedings in recent years. 


Because we find a cause or a vital article of our creed momen- 
tarily unpopular we must not cease to defend it simply because it 
is unpopular, but defend it all the more strenuously. Do those 
who doubt the wisdom of Preference, and fail to advocate it, 
let other causes which are unpopular with Radicals go by the 
Board undefended ? 

Do they drop the House of Lords, the Church in Wales, 
the unity of the Empire, the Navy, Foreign affairs, the 
protection of property and the freedom of labour and other vital 
matters because they are not popular with agricultural labourers 
under the influence of the chapels ? 

Does the Radical Party itself drop or delay the enforcement 
of the Insurance Act, Land Taxation, Welsh Disestablishment, 
or Home Rule, or the Plural Voting Bill because they are un- 
popular with Unionists—or even with many on their own side 2”, 

If we want variety, why not turn the tables on them and meet 
the cry of “ your food will cost you more” by saying “ your coal 
will cost you more” because the present Government have 
pandered to the miners and strikers generally by the Miners’ Hight 
Hours Act, and the Minimum Wage Act? Or again, “ your 
railway fares will cost you more” by reason of the increased rail- 
way fares which the Government are prepared to sanction, 
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or again “‘ your cottage rents will be dearer” because the taxes 
and cost of valuations under the 1909 Budget have checked and 
discouraged building. One cry is as good as the other, though 
neither set of cries represents an exalted form of appeal. 

Ask any working man whether he has ever met a fellow 
labourer who has left one town and gone to reside in another 
because he has found he can buy two loaves for one farthing less 
than in the town he originally resided in; he won’t find one such 
case, but he will find many a working man who has tramped fifty 
miles in search of work or better wages. 

In truth all this pusillanimous talk about the “ dear loaf” 
is due to ignorance; and the absence of real effort to remove it. 
I speak with personal knowledge from having addressed many 
meetings in all parts of the country during the past nine years. 
I am not without electoral experience. If 1 may be pardoned 
citing an illustration of my own, I can give the case of the export 
duty on coal (now unhappily abolished). I dared to fight a 
coal constituency, where even in normal times a Unionist has 
but the slenderest chances of success, by defending the duty. 
All the local Tadpoles and Tapers told me I had signed my 
political death-warrant, as all the coalowners, shippers, and 
miners would vote against me. They did, but I won, though 
a genial Irish M.P. told me I “ sweated blood to do it.” It is 
simply a question of “ taking your courage in both hands” and 
defying the “funkers.” My own belief is that wherever the 
difficulty of the “dear loaf” is tackled with knowledge and 
earnestness, prejudices disappear like snow before sunshine. 

This is confirmed by similar experiences of all the active 
workers for Tariff Reform from Mr. Chamberlain downwards. The 
League itself has answered thousands of letters, from people who 
at first had misgivings about the food duties, because they had 
never seen anything but Radical leaflets, but are now active workers 
for the League. 

I have one instance before me now of a man in so-called 
“benighted Norfolk’’ who wrote to the League saying that the 
villagers in his district never saw any Unionist leaflets or heard a 
Unionist speaker, in fact were utterly neglected by the Party. 
It was not to be wondered at, he said, that they voted en masse for 
Mr. Noel Buxton, the Liberal, at the last election. 
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He had since been supplied by the Tariff Reform League with 
bundles of literature, which enabled him successfully to combat 
the fables of the Cobdenites, at various meetings which he held 
in the surrounding villages. Two publications which he found 
especially effective were, one containing some figures published in 
the Daily News, showing that an increase of 14s. a quarter on 
wheat, or seven times the proposed duty on foreign wheat, only 
raised the price of bread by a halfpenny per 4-lb. loaf. The 
second was a statement showing that the proportion of wheat 
received from British possessions had increased from 11 per cent. 
in the year 1875 to 44 per cent. in 1910, and was still increasing, 
This was in reply to the usual assertion that it will be many 
years before we can get a big enough supply from the Dominions, 
who meanwhile will want all they can grow for themselves. 

By these means the Norfolk man said he was able to “ smash 
the dear loaf bogey,” and his hearers asked him in every case to 
come again and address them. 

If a little more of this kind of spade-work were done in every 
village and town, we should hear little of the timid counsels of those 
who desire to drop an Empire policy in favour of one which by its 
very insularity and one-sidedness would bring failure and lasting 
discredit on the Unionist Party. 

JOSEPH LAWRENCE. 


P.S. Since writing the foregoing article Mr. Steel Maitland M.P., the chief 
organiser of the Unionist Party, in a speech at Queen’s Hall, London, has in 
clear and unmistakable terms, and obviously with high authority, placed the 
future policy of the Party beyond doubt. He urged Unionists “ not to be chary 
of adopting boldly and definitely the policy of Tariff Reform” (vide Times 
report, June 25). And again: “ Although Tariff Reform was not the Alpha 
and the Omega, it was the Alpha, and it had got to come first in the alphabet ” 
(vide Morning Post report, June 25.) 

These words are in effect a re-affirmation of the oft-repeated statements of 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bonar Law, and other leaders, that Tariff 
Reform and Colonial Preference “ constitute the first constructive plank ” in the 
Unionist platform; and that the whole question is one of “ever increasing 
urgency ” and importance to the Empire. J. L, 


IN DEFENCE OF THE BROWN RAT 


I¥ there is one class of creature that is more generally held in 
abhorrence than any other it is undoubtedly rats and mice. I 
believe most people would far rather pick up a snake than touch a 
rat, and hardly anybody has a good word to say for them, though 
many can tell you of their evil deeds. In town and country alike 
does the common rat’s ill-fame resound, the farmer speaks of it 
as a thief in his granary, as a slayer of chickens and young duck- 
lings, a stealer of eggs, and of anything else it can get; the 
townsman murmurs about the damage done in warehouses, of 
the way it infests sewers, and so on. Yet despite the general 
feeling that rats—for we have two species in this country, of 
which more presently—are unnecessary and could well be spared, 
despite the constant persecution the common brown rat under- 
goes, it is probable, nay, certaim, that taking one part of the 
country with another the rat population varies but little from one 
year’s end to the other, for whatever the number destroyed may 
be, the rate of increase is so large as easily to compensate for it. 
There are but two people who rejoice in the number of rats 
that abound everywhere, the one is the scientist, who, speaking 
of the common rat, also known as the Norwegian, grey or brown 
rat, and scientifically as Mus decamus, says, “ We are not yet sure 
that the Norwegian grey rat is not a blessing in disguise; ’* the 
other is the schoolboy, who looks upon a rat as a heaven-sent 
animal, and upon a rat-hunt as the finest sport in the world. The 
lad’s enthusiasm is easy to understand, first he has the pleasure 
of finding the hole, then he has to procure dogs and a ferret, next 
comes the breathless excitement of waiting, while the ferret 
advances step by step into the narrow, dark tunnel, for the squeak 
and rush that intimate that the rat is at home. Squeak, bump, 


* Sir Ray Lankester in From an Hasy Chair. 
VOL. LIX 56 
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tumble, come the sounds, shifting up and down the hedge bank as 
the rat retreats before its fierce adversary ; the terriers guarding 
the different exits, stand tense and alert, or whine from sheer 
excitement, but if there is one hole unwatched the quarry will bolt, 
and amid yells, thumping of sticks, yapping of dogs, and cries of 
“Here he goes!” race off down the hedgerow; the fence with all 
its thick undergrowth of grass and nettles will not save it, and a 
moment later it is nothing but a morsel of brown fur being shaken 
and torn to pieces between the two terriers. In the meantime 
the ferret has come out of the hole, and is trying to find out which 
way its prey has gone. Then is seen the evidence that the con- 
flict underground was a fierce one, for the courageous little animal 
has a bite through its jaw that it will bear the mark of for the rest 
of its days, indeed many a good ferret succumbs to wounds of 
this nature through blood-poisoning setting in. 

But why does the scientific man say that perhaps rats are a 
blessing after all? The answer is long, and rather complicated, 
though the whole subject is exceedingly interesting, and even if 
‘rats and the plague” have been rather dinned into people’s ears 
of late, some facts concerning both may not come amiss. The 
first point is that rats like pheasants, are not natives of this 
island, but history is discreetly silent as to when they arrived; 
being notoriously good sailors, doubtlessly they came over “ the 
sea in ships,” and having once invaded the land were not easily 
got rid of again. The rat of which I am now writing is not our 
present common, too common, brown rat, though in its day it was 
plentiful enough, but was the one known as the old English black 
rat (Mus rattus). It was in appearance a charming little creature, 
much smaller than our present rat, with dark fur, either slaty-black 
or less frequently a brownish-grey, long tail, large ears, and big 
prominent eyes. Grace and elegance were its characteristics, and 
in its habits it was somewhat more fastidious than the brown rat. 
It haunted houses, tunnelling passages through their walls and 
under the floors—which was not sucha very difficult matter when 
the buildings were mainly wooden—and avoided, more or less, the 
basements, where our other rat likes to lurk. This was at the 
time when “ plague” was seldom absent from England, when 
the dreaded disease would occasionally gather force and sweep 
across the country, so that after its passing the population would 
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be reduced to a half, or even a quarter, of what it had formerly 
numbered. What the disease meant in those days we of the 
present time can have no conception, nor indeed can we realise the 
influence it yet has on the country; but for the plague there 
would have been no hedges, for the land was unenclosed until 
men were so scarce that none could be spared to guard the flocks, 
then fences were erected, and our peculiarly English landscape 
was the result. One of the mysteries of the period was how the 
awiul malady spread so fast. Some said it was in the air, but then 
why did people on one side of the street escape, while those in the 
houses on the opposite side all caught it, why again should some 
households escape altogether, though the disease was in the 
buildings on either side? Many and strange were the theories 
propounded, but perhaps the last, and it is believed the true one 
would seem the strangest of all to the ears of our ancestors. 

It has long been known that rats are just as liable to contract 
plague as the human being, and that the disease is equally fatal 
to them, but it is only within the last few years the two facts have 
been connected. It is now asserted that a flea is the carrier of 
the infection from rats to man, for the former have several fleas 
that they frequently harbour. One, which is large, is common on 
the rats of Northern Europe, but is believed never to visit man- 
kind. Those of warm regions have one that is a more active 
traveller, and passes frequently from the rats to man, or else to 
other animals. Both these and the cat-and-dog flea can take 
blood laden with plague bacilli into their intestines without any 
harm to themselves, though when their host dies, and leaving the 
cold body they find some other creature to live upon, their bite 
can infect it with the deadly malady. The suggestion now is 
that the big northern rat flea was really introduced with the brown 
rat, and that when the black rat was the common one in England, 
when there was hardly a house without other tenants than the 
human ones, plague epidemics were frequent among the former, 
the creatures retired, as is the manner of their tribe, into their 
holes to die, and the fleas wandering away from the cold bodies 
would visit any living thing they met, even if they had no inten- 
tion of remaining, but a bite or two would introduce the deadly 
disease into the blood of the new host, and soon the human 
tenants of the house would be infected like the rats. 
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At last the brown rats came, they came from the east, conquer- 
ing and overcoming, killing and driving away the elegant black 
rats that they met by the way. These eastern invaders, like others 
before them, swept across Europe, and some two hundred years 
ago they arrived in England. Large, brown, coarse-haired, small- 
eared, powerful creatures, the old rats had no chance against them, 
and whenever the two met the victory lay with the new-comers. 
Common, vulgar-looking animals though they were, the aristo- 
cratic black ones were no match for them, and there was not room 
for two species, so one or the other had to go, and the matter was 
never in doubt as to which it would be. Soon the new-comers were 
the common rats of the country, soon the old English ones were 
rare, but about the same time the plague began to disappear as 
well, indeed one may say that it practically left Great Britain 
about the time the brown rats arrived, which, if only a coincidence, 
is at least a very curious one, especially when we remember that 
the big rat flea of the brown rats does not as a rule visit human 
beings and does not therefore carry plague to them. 

So there is something to be said for the much-hated common 
brown rat after all, and whether it would be a wise thing to 
totally exterminate it is a very doubtful question. And there is 
another thing to be said for this much disliked creature, and that 
is that people would not fear it so much if they had a closer 
acquaintance with it. One of the most charming pets I have ever 
had—and I have had a good many—was a large male rat. AsI 
can imagine my readers exclaiming at such a thing, I think I had 
better give the history of “‘ Whiskers,” for so he was called. In 
April 1910, a nestful of very young rats was found by a workman 
in a heap of potatoes, he knew that fresh food was always wanted 
for a pair of tame brown owls, so he picked up the tiny, blind, 
wriggling creatures, and put them in an empty flower-pot that 
happened to be lying near, and when he had finished his job 
brought them to the house. However, I was not in, so he took 
them to the stable, and thinking to keep them warm until they 
were wanted, placed the flower-pot on the side of the harness- 
room grate, wherein a good fire was burning. It has always been 
a mystery to me why they were not cooked, but when I found 
them they seemed quite well and lively. The owls wanted food 
badly,\but it’seemed rather a shame to give them such funny little 
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baby creatures, however, knowing I should get scant thanks for 
trying to save the lives of young rats,I was taking them to their 
fate, when a mad idea occurred tome. I remembered that our cat 
had kittens, and would she foster one of the little rats was the 
question ? Having disposed of eight of the tiny things, I hurried 
back to the house with the ninth in my pocket. It was very 
small, blind, and feeble, and had but little hair as yet, anything 
more unlike a kitten could not possibly be imagined. 

I found the cat and her family—now reduced to one in con- 
sequence of orders given the previous day—in her box in one of 
the kitchen cupboards. The remaining kitten was a fat creature 
of about ten days’ old, and its eyes were just open. I felt very 
doubtful of the success of my experiment as I gazed at the mother 
and child, but distracting the cat’s attention by scratching her 
head and talking to her, I gently slipped the baby rat into her 
fur. For ten minutes or more I sat beside the cupboard on the 
cold flags of the kitchen floor to see she did not eat it. 

Next morning when I went into the kitchen I found the cat 
had gone out for a walk, but that the kitten and rat were lying 
asleep together in the box. At breakfast time she was back, 
and when I looked into the cupboard there were the rat and the 
kitten taking their food side by side, then the cat raised herself and 
began to wash the kitten, next she licked the rat all over, after 
which she lay down and purred the contented song of a cat at peace 
with all the world. It did not seem likely she would harm the 
little creature after that, but I watched the family carefully for 
some days for fear of accidents, nothing occurred, however, and 
the two flourished exceedingly. Soon both rat and kitten grew big 
and active enough to climb out of the box and run about the 
kitchen floor, and fearing that either strange cats or else the dogs 
would harm the little rat, I moved the family to an empty room 
upstairs, that they could have to themselves, and where no harm 
could befall them. 

““Whiskers” never knew what fear meant, and it was extra- 
ordinary how tame he became, as soon as he could crawl about 
he would try to come to me, and when he had a good-sized room 
to romp in he would come racing across it, spring on my skirt and 
haul himself up hand over hand, thence to my shoulder, where he 
would sit while I carried him about. No one, however they dis- 
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liked the whole race of rats, could say that this young one was 
without charm, and I became devoted to him. It was a most 
amusing sight to watch him playing with the kitten, and they had 
the wildest games together, romping all over the place, playing a 
sort of hide-and-seek round the room, and then rolling together on 
the floor, but one day the fun turned to anger, and blood was shed, 
though which was to blame, and which bit the other I never knew, 
for I could not find any mark on either. However, there was blood 
on the floor, so the kitten was sent away to a new home, but I have 
never heard whether it became any use asarat-catcher. After that 
the old cat devoted all her energies to the care of ‘‘ Whiskers,” but 
he did not altogether like her constant attention. From the time 
he could balance himself on his hind legs, he had been most par- 
ticular over his toilet, washing his face and body at frequent 
intervals, but the old cat did not trust him or consider he did it 
properly, so she would hold him down with her paws, regardless 
of his protesting squeaks, and lick him all over. He evidently 
hated the operation, and no sooner had she finished than he would 
do it all over again. She also went poaching and mouse-hunting 
on his behalf, and the minute I heard a cat mewing about the 
house, I knew it was “old puss” crying for somebody to come 
and open the door, so that she could take her spoils into the rat’s 
room. Whether “ Whiskers’ would have touched the dead mice 
and young rabbits that his mother laid at his feet I cannot say, for 
as soon as she dropped them I always took them away, but on one 
occasion he did drag the body of a mouse off behind the sleeping- 
box, and as rats in a wild state like flesh, and eat all carrion greedily 
—even catching and killing frogs and toads when they come down 
to the water for breeding purposes in the spring time—I dare say 
he would have tried what mouse meat was like if it had not been 
taken away from him. He grew fast on the diet of bread and milk, 
corn, nuts, cake, and so on, and the bigger he got the bolder he 
became, but he always looked upon me as representing home and 
safety, and if alarmed would bolt for my pocket. His manners 
were perfect, and the only time he ever bit anybody was when a 
heavy window was dropped on his tail which was nearly cut off, on 
that occasion he nipped my brother’s finger, but there was every 
excuse for him. 

As “ Whiskers’’ became full grown and the cat had other cares 
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to take up her time and attention, she ceased to trouble about him, 
though she never forgot him, and sometimes paid him a visit, but 
though previously she had been a good rat-hunter she has not 
caught one since she adopted “‘ Whiskers.” 

I now had a good opportunity of studying the general opinion 
as to rats, and my rat in particularly, but it could nearly always be 
summed up in the words of the old labourer who originally got 
me the rat family 

“They be horrible brutes, miss, an’ I canna think how you can 
touch’em! Look at’im”—the rat was peeping out of the sleeve 
of my coat—‘It gives me the shivers to see im! Id like to 
molly-grudge ’im!” “‘ Molly-grudge,’ I had better explain, is a 
local word meaning to kill or completely wipe out of existence. I 
have also seen men who would have faced a runaway horse 
without a qualm go hot and cold when “‘ Whiskers” ran acrossa table 
towards them, though assured he was perfectly harmless; in- 
deed, but three strangers were ever induced to touch him, so strong 
was the repulsion felt for the creature, and only one of three 
seemed to really like the rat. 

Evening was the time when “‘ Whiskers ” was the most lively, 
and then he was allowed to run about the room where the family 
were reading. He was never quiet, but always racing about, first 
he would climb on to the curtain pole, next he would slide down 
again, then he would scamper about the floor, then climb on to 
some one’s knee, perhaps jumping from it to the table where food 
was put ready for him, together with a glass of water, for he was 
a thirsty creature. It was a funny sight to see him drinking, with 
his little pink hands on the edge of the glass, and his tongue going 
up and down so fast one could hardly see it, for he lapped after 
the manner ofa dog. Next he would pick up a walnut in his paws, 
and sitting up on his hind legs proceed to eat it. He held all his 
food in his hands and gnawed at it in a similar fashion to that in 
which a boy will sometimes eat a crust of bread. When the rat had 
eaten all he wanted, he would carry the rest off to his hiding-place 
under a big bookcase; small stuff, such as grain, he would fill his 
mouth with until his cheeks looked as if he had a swollen face, but 
big pieces had to be carried as a dog carries a bone. He would 
run backwards and forwards until he had taken it all away, after 
which his amusement was to get hold of any loose sheets of news- 
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paper that might be lying about, and pull them under the bookcase, 
where he tore them up into small pieces to make a nest of. His 
nest was generally cleared away in the morning by the housemaid, 
so every evening he had to start afresh. 

“‘Whiskers”’ liked being petted, and would come and lie on my 
lap, or sit on my shoulder, while he was stroked and scratched, but 
as soon as I stopped he would scamper off again. He usually came 
when called by name, but the last thing at night he was sometimes 
very tiresome, for he knew quite well that he was wanted, and he 
would do anything rather than be caught and shut up. Once 
one got a firm grip of his slippery form he would give in, nor did he 
on any occasion try to get away when I had him in my hands. 
Very different was his behaviour whenever I went up to his room 
to bring him out, then his one idea was to get, as quickly as he 
possibly could, up on to my shoulder. 

Twice I thought I had lost him, on each occasion he got up a 
chimney, but each time, when called, he came down again. One 
night he really did get out of his room, and what was worse got out- 
side the house. For a week there was no trace of him, but one 
day a dog was seen scratching excitedly at an old disused grate in 
an outbuilding, so knowing ‘‘ Whiskers’ ” liking for sooty places I 
drove the terrier away, and then went down on my hands and knees 
before the dirty, old fireplace, and called ‘‘ Whiskers,’’ “Whiskers.” 
In the silence that followed I thought I heard something move, so 
I pushed my arm up the dirty, sooty chimney, instantly small feet 
clasped my fingers, and my rat came down, clinging to my arm, 
He was black with soot, very thin, his fur, which had been sleek, 
was harsh and staring, while he was covered with bites from head 
to foot. It was evident he had fought some other rat, and I can 
only hope he killed the strange one, for it practically killed him. 
At first it seemed as if he would get over the affair all right, for his 
wounds gradually healed, and he was as tame and confident as ever. 
But he never recovered his old sleek look, he never got fat again, 
and gradually got weaker and weaker; at last he cared for 
nothing but to lie and be petted, while the only things he would 
eat were eggs and cooked chestnuts. Chestnuts he had always 
been extraordinarily fond of, he liked them hot and would not 
touch them uncooked, but no luxuries could save him, and the end 
came some months from the time of his escape, and when he was 
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just two years old. Poorold “‘ Whiskers,’ I believe any one of the 
family would rather have lost a pet dog, for a more affectionate 
and intelligent creature no one could wish to meet with. 

Having found the much-abused brown rat so charming when 
one got to know it intimately, I next tried to get a pair of the old 
English rats, but so scarce are they that I had considerable trouble 
before I could do so. By the bye, it has been stated that these 
rats are now extinct in Great Britain, but this is not correct, they 
occur in some seaports, and in certain seaside places, but to 
procure a couple of live ones is a very difficult matter, and it was 
some time beforeI did so. At last I got into communication with 
a rat-catcher in Plymouth, who caught several on one of the old 
wooden ships and sent me two of them. Pretty little things they 
were, slaty-black and elegantly shaped, more like large mice than 
the ordinary rat, but mice and rats are very closely connected, and 
the ordinary house mouse is but a tiny rat, whereas the water 
rat, and those short, stumpy mice found in meadows, are a quite 
distinct family and correctly speaking should be called voles. Of 
course, the brown rat often lives by the water side, where it soon 
drives out the water-voles, and takes up its abode in their holes, 
from which, if alarmed, it can dive into the water and swim away, 
for it can swim almost as well as the creatures it has turned out. 

To go back to my two black rats, I soon found that they were 
just as particular about washing themselves as ever “‘ Whiskers” 
had been, they would sit on their hind legs, pass their paws rapidly 
over head and ears, licking each paw between each wipe, then 
with the same hurried manner run over their body fur, while 
lastly their ‘‘ waistcoat part” received careful attention, but I 
never saw them clean their tails, nor did I ever see ‘‘W hiskers ” touch 
his after he was a very tiny little creature. Once, when he could 
just sit up, I saw him pick up his tail in his paws and lick it, but 
though I saw him clean himself many hundreds of times after- 
wards he never went further than the base of the tail, and I very 
much doubt if any of the tribe clean this most useful organ. An 
examination of numbers of rats trapped or otherwise killed during 
wet periods has always shown them with dirty tails, often caked 
with mud, though the rest of their fur seems spotlessly clean. 
When just trotting along a rat carries its tail clear of the ground, 
but when it jumps the tail hits, or rather is pressed, on the floor, 
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and assists it to spring, in this way no doubt a good deal of dirt is 
picked up, but that seems no reason for not cleaning it off again, 
especially when one considers how particular the rat is about the 
rest of its person, even the youngest one hating to get a spot of dirt 
on its fur. 

Speaking of young ones reminds me of an incident I saw a 
little time ago when moving the pair of black rats that I have just 
mentioned, from their usual quarters to a glass-sided case in which 
I wished to photograph them. The family consisted of the two 
old rats and two young ones, the latter being old enough to crawl 
about, but they had not yet got their eyes open. Mrs. Rat no 
sooner found that her babies were exposed to the public view, 
than she ran across to a wooden box which was at the end of the 
case, looked in, and examined the hay it contained, then ran back, 
seized the first little black creature by the back of its neck, and 
bore it off in the same way a cat will carry her kitten. She hid it 
under the hay in the box, and then came back for number two, and 
holding her head high in the air did the same for that, though they 
must have been a heavy burden for her. I put the family back 
at once into their usual cage, for I thought it was a shame to worry 
the good little mother. 

Since then this same pair of rats have had a second family, 
seven in number, but what makes the fact of interest is that while 
five of the young ones were of the typical slaty-black colour, two 
were of a light brown tint, so that it is obvious that brown speci- 
mens of the Old English rat are not, as has been suggested, a 
local race, but are merely a variety that might occur anywhere, and 
which would survive or not according to whether their colour was 
an advantage or disadvantage to them among their surroundings. 

It is rare fora rat family, Old English or Norwegian, to number 
only two, anything from six to ten being the general size of 
the litters; sometimes they will be even larger, and when one 
remembers what devoted mothers the old does are, that they 
generally bring up the lot, and it is said have six or seven families 
in the year, it becomes a matter for wonder, not that it is difficult 
to keep rats down, but that the country is not overrun with them. 

Their enemies are few. First and foremost comes man, with his 
poisons, traps, and ferrets ; but in the country he is assisted by the 
white or barn owl, which haunts barns, outbuildings, and other 
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places beloved by the rats ; it comes forth with the dusk, as do the 
rats and mice from their hiding-places, and though it is hardly big 
or strong enough to tackle a full-grown male brown rat, it accounts 
for many half grown and weakly ones, swooping down upon them 
on its noiseless wings, and bearing one off before it knows danger 
is about. Young and innocent rats, venturing for the first time 
from their snug nest of straw, paper, rags, feathers, and other odds 
and ends, are picked up in the owl’s claws before they have time to 
turn and bolt back into their hole. It is at this age that the farm- 
yard cat can take heavy toll; she will wait and watch where they 
come to steal the pigs’ food, or else at the mouth of the hole, and 
woe to that young family on which she fixes her attention, for she 
will leave no survivor. The weasel is another creature that helps 
to keep the rat population within bounds, but it again seldom 
tackles a full-grown rat, though it does considerable damage to the 
rising generation. It is practically the only animal that wages 
war when the rat takes to a hedgerow, woodland, or streamside life, 
during the pleasant summer months. Winter, with its wet and 
uncomfortable conditions, to say nothing of shortness of food, 
generally drives such rats back to the farmsteads, to thieve again 
from their old foe. Indeed, full-grown brown rats have but this one 
enemy really to fear, and if at his hands they undergo constant 
persecution, one cannot but admit they thoroughly deserve it, for 
more mischievous creatures the wide world cannot provide, and 
there are few parts of the globe where it is not a serious pest. But 
before rats are doomed to total extinction—that is to say if those 
bodies who at various times have threatened to clear the land of 
rats could possibly carry out their proposals—it would be better 
to hear what else scientific men have to say on the subject. To 
hear more of their suggestion that in the brown rat, with its stay-at- 
home flea, we have a safeguard from a dreadful disease, which still 
flourishes in countries where black rats carrying the wandering 
flea are plentiful. But I for one will never believe that rats could 
be totally exterminated ; they may for a time be reduced in number 
or driven away from some given locality, but to wipe them out com- 
pletely isa very different matter, and an army of the most expert 
rat-catchers would be overwhelmed by the task, so I strongly 
suspect that this much-persecuted tribe will continue to flourish. 
FRANCES Pirv. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, June 8, 1912. 


THE contest that has been carried on with such bitterness between 
the President and ex-President Roosevelt for the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency has given great impetus to the 
movement to amend the Constitution so as to increase the term 
of the President from four to six years, and make him ineligible 
for re-election. Bills to carry this change into effect are pending 
in both Houses of Congress, but final action is not likely to be 
taken at this session, and perhaps not for a good many sessions, 
for the American people are conservative and the emergency 
must be very great before they will consent to alter the frame- 
work of their Government. Yet it will no doubt come in time, 
and when it does come we shall be spared the undignified perform- 
ance which has been witnessed during the last three months. 
It is not an edifying spectacle, and it does not tend to teach respect 
for the chief magistracy, to hear the President denouncing his 
predecessor as a falsifier, or to read that the former President 
has branded his successor as weak and foolish and unworthy to 
be entrusted with the power of his high office. Americans are 
shocked and humiliated. They feel they have been cheapened 
in the eyes of the world, and they do not wonder that Europe 
should hold a very low opinion of American politics. Truth 
compels one to say that the lowest opinion held is amply justified, 
as I shall show. It is in the hope of preventing a recurrence of 
this scandal that the Constitutional amendment is urged. So 
long as a President is eligible for re-election he will almost in- 
variably seek a second term, and now that Mr. Roosevelt has 
shown that it is not treason to the Republic to aspire to a third 
term, there is nothing to prevent a President remaining in the 
White House as long as he can manipulate conventions and 
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primaries, and to do that he must take part in the work of cam- 
paigning and besmear the Presidency with the muck of politics. 

If the President is limited to a single term of six years the 
temptation to play politics with a view to his re-election is 
removed. A President has rarely such moral strength that in 
his first term he does not think of his second, and—if the example 
set by Mr. Roosevelt is a precedent—in his second he would think 
of his third, and so on indefinitely ; and to gain his second term 
he must either make a record by a great show of activity, which 
means only too often the passage of a great deal of very un- 
desirable legislation, or else the burking of desirable legislation 
because of the fear of antagonising certain interests. Every 
President naturally wants a second term, because to be denied 
it is a blow to pride. It is well known that Mr. Taft has found 
the Presidency dead sea fruit, and would have been glad to retire 
at the end of his term if he could have done so without loss of 
prestige, but as soon as it was attempted to deny him what was 
his by the right of tradition, he was forced very much against 
his will to fight, with the result that we have seen. A President 
who knows that he has six years to serve and no longer will be, 
during those six years, absolutely independent. He will be his 
own master. He will have nothing to fear from foes and very 
little to hope for from friends. As it is natural for the normal 
man to want to be well thought of by his contemporaries as well 
as posterity, a President would try to make a reputation based 
on solid achievement; he would give more time to things that 
really count rather than to wasting his time over appointments 
and other petty matters, which he is now compelled to do because 
he is thinking always of his re-election. The proposal to change 
the Constitution and limit the term of the Presidency is supported 
almost without exception by the Press and meets with very little 
opposition from public men, but the inertia of conservatism must 
be overcome, and that of course takes time. 


Americans have never quite forgiven Dickens for his satirical 
references to “‘the great principles of purity of election and 
freedom of opinion,” nor to the New York Sewer and the New 
York Stabber and the New York Spy, nor to Colonel Diver, the 
editor of the New York Rowdy Journal, nor to Mr. Jefferson 
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Brick, the celebrated correspondent, whose very name caused 
the aristocratic circles of England to quail. The Sewer, with 
“the Sewer’s exposure of the Wall Street Gang, and the Sewer’s 
exposure of the Washington Gang, and the Sewer’s exclusive 
account of a flagrant act of dishonesty committed by the Secretary 
of State when he was eight years old; now communicated at a 
great expense By his own nurse,” was a trifling, but only a trifling, 
exaggeration of the journalism of that day; but if a modern 
Dickens had come to the United States for the first time during 
the past three months, knowing nothing of American politics 
or the methods of conducting an electoral campaign, and believ- 
ing that the newspapers, as they are always so fond of asserting, 
write history from day to day, and are as truthful, impartial 
and accurate as they profess to be, then he need to have resorted 
to no exaggeration to give the present-day version of the successors 
of the Sewer and the Stabber and the Spy. It would have been 
extremely difficult for an intelligent foreigner to discover what 
all the excitement has been about. Supposedly a great principle 
is at stake, but one must take that on faith, for the speeches 
reported in the newspapers give little evidence of that, and the 
editorial comment is equally unrevealing. The papers agree 
on nothing except one thing, and on that they are as united as 
a band of blood brothers. There is perfervid unanimity that 
the other side is a scoundrel, a liar, a villain, a perjurer, a traitor, 
and a few other things thrown in for good measure. If the other 
side wins the country is going plumb to perdition; but the in- 
telligent foreigner who would naturally like to be furnished with 
a bill of particulars must go unsatisfied. Everything must be 
taken on faith. 

About one thing the intelligent foreigner would have no doubts. 
He would be convinced that it is not the delegates but the cheque- 
book that nominates a candidate for the Presidency. The amount 
of money that has been spent, or is supposed to have been spent, 
occupies more space than the discussion of principles, if principles 
are involved, about which one may well have doubts. One reads 
and hears marvellous stories of this State “ being plastered with 
ten-dollar bills,” of that State not going the way it was expected 
because “‘ they” bought “them,” of $50,000 having been spent 
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there, and $100,000 here; always money, money, money. More 
than one reputable newspaper has stated as a fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign for the nomination cost a million sterling ; 
how much Mr. Taft’s campaign cost is not known, but it is popu- 
larly believed that his war chest was smaller than his rival’s. I 
do not know whether the Americans are less hypocritical than 
other people, or have less shame, certainly things that elsewhere 
might be known, but would not be willingly spoken about, are 
here blazoned from the housetops. That money has been scan- 
dalously used cannot be doubted: that is, it cannot be doubted 
if one accepts as truth not only what one reads but what one 
is told in the course of private conversation, or even conversation 
of the most casual kind. It may be that Americans like to make 
themselves out worse than they really are and, similar to some 
respectable fathers of families, are not averse to having a reputa- 
tion for gallantry, although the depth of their depravity is to 
call a barmaid “‘ Miss” with a sporting air; of thisI do not know, 
but certainly the American makes no disguise of the fact that 
when he is preparing to elect an alderman or a President he 
expects to use money, and to use it in a way that cannot very 
well stand close scrutiny. 

Where does the money come from? That, of course, is the 
question every one asks, but only here and there is curiosity 
satisfied. It is amusing, for instance, that Mr. Roosevelt should 
denounce the corporations and charge that Mr. Taft is in league 
with the “ interests,’ and then to read, as I did a few days ago, 
that Mr. ——, a former partner in a great financial house and 
a director of Trusts, had contributed £40,000 to Mr. Roosevelt's 
campaign fund; a millionaire newspaper proprietor and a 
large owner of Steel Trust shares, an equal amount; and that the 
Steel Trust and some of the railways have been no less generous in 
their contributions. A cynical public—and there is a good deal 
of cynicism in the Americans—asks what these men and institu- 
tions expect to receive in the way of a dividend on their invest- 
ments, for the rich man in America does not usually give away 
money unless he can see some return for it. If a man gives a 
million or several millions to the church or charity or education 
he has his reward in being hailed as a benefactor or philanthropist, 
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but contributors to campaign funds are more anxious to avoid 
publicity than to court it. 

Theoretically a Presidential candidate is nominated by the 
delegates in convention assembled. If the newspapers and the 
statements of campaign managers are to be believed a State is 
first corrupted by the use of money, and delegates are elected 
nominally in favour of the nomination of a particular candidate, 
but after their election they may be corrupted a second time 
and induced to desert their candidate and go over to his rival. 
This is particularly true of the delegates from the Southern States, 
where the Republican party is in a hopeless minority and is only 
kept alive, the newspapers never cease telling us, so that a not 
inconsiderable number of men on the strength of their party 
allegiance may be appointed to Federal offices. That the Southern 
delegates are for sale is taken as a matter of course, and every 
calculation made hinged on whether Mr. Taft was able to hold 
the delegates elected and supposed to have been pledged to him 
or Mr. Roosevelt could buy them to desert his opponent. The 
Springfield Republican, one of the best and most Conservative 
papers in this country, referring to the action of the convention, 
said, “‘if, as seems probable, the colonel’s workers are able to 
buy over enough of the Southern delegates to give him control,” 
and the casual way in which the buying of Southern delegates 
is mentioned, shows that it is regarded neither as shocking, nor 
as exceptional, nor as a transaction greatly to be reprobated, 
although the Republican has always been foremost in condemning 
bribery in politics and the use of money in elections. But it, 
like other papers, has become so accustomed to think of Southern 
delegates being bought and sold that it anticipates their corrup- 
tion not as something unusual but quite to be expected as a play 
in the political game. One might think that the Southern 
delegates would not care to advertise that they were for sale, 
because as a rule men are not proud of dealings of that 
character, but perhaps the Southern delegates fear that unless 
they make it known they can be had at a price, they will be 


suspected of being virtuous and permitted to enjoy their virtue 
in poverty. 
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A problem seriously agitating Republican political strategists, 
which their Democratic opponents find equally interesting, is 
to explain the disappearance of the Republican vote as indicated 
in the various state primaries. According to the political mathe- 
maticians in no state was more than fifty per cent. of the normal 
Republican vote polled, and in some of the states the delegates 
were elected by a vote of from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
of the vote registered at the last election; and relatively the 
same figures were recorded on the Democratic side. It is perhaps 
not surprising that Democrats should have been indifferent about 
turning out at the primaries, as there were several candidates 
competing for the nomination, and there was a general feeling 
among Democrats that no man could secure the necessary two- 
thirds of the convention to ensure him the nomination, which 
would be made only after the delegates had been given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss matters and determine the wisest thing to do; 
and the Democrats did not disguise the fact that the Republican 
nomination would to a considerable extent govern their action. 
With the Republicans, however, it was different. They had to 
choose between the President and Mr. Roosevelt, both the candi- 
: dates made personal appeals to the voters, and feeling between 
their partisans ran high. How then explain that only from a 
quarter to a half of the body of Republicans thought it worth 
while to ensure the nomination of their candidate, or prevent 
that of the man to whom they were opposed ? 

The explanation offered is that Republicans in the mass are 
indifferent about Mr. Taft, and Mr. Roosevelt is the choice of the 
minority of the party only, and that the great bulk of Republican 
voters kept away from the polls because they were in a frame of 
mind to support a good Democrat rather than the candidate of 
their own party. If this is the true reason for the light vote it 
means such a heavy defection in the Republican vote next Novem- 
ber that the Democratic candidate is as sure of election as that 
election day will roll round, but it is not always safe to build up 
a theory in American politics on the deduction of the moment. 
A great many things will doubtless happen between now and 
November to cause men to change their minds, or to make now 
thoroughly disgusted Republicans conclude that it is safer to 
stand by their party than to share the responsibility of placing 
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the Democrats in power. One thing, of course, is quite certain, 
and that is the Republicans will not poll their full vote in the 
autumn, and to the extent of the Republican defection the 
Democrats will profit. This one can say with confidence without 
knowing whether the nominee of the Chicago convention ten 
days hence will be President Taft or Mr. Roosevelt, because 
many of the extreme Radicals will not vote for Mr. Taft, and 
perhaps an equal number of ultra-Conservatives will refuse to 
cast their ballots for Mr. Roosevelt. Republican Radicals and 
Conservatives will vote for the Democratic candidate rather 
than for Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt as the alternative may be, 
but I imagine that most of the dissatisfied Republicans will 
abstain from voting. The Democratic party is a minority party 
in this country and has been for the past twenty years. Its 
only hope of success is by a split in the Republican party. 


In the Presidential primary in California held last month 
women for the first time in that state had an equal opportunity 
with men to determine the choice for the election of the candidate 
for the Presidency, and the result may be of interest no less to 
the supporters of votes for women as to their opponents. Prior 
to the primary it was said that a majority of the men would vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt and a majority of the women for Mr. Taft, 
but this does not appear to have been the case. While there is 
no positive way of knowing how the women voted, their political 
sympathies can be ascertained with approximate accuracy, and 
it is safe to say there was no division on sex lines. In some cases 
women voted in opposition to their husbands and brothers, but 
as a rule politics brought no discordant element into the family, 
so that the only effect of giving the ballot to women was to 
enlarge the vote without changing the result. In California 
there was the same apathy shown by the voters as in other states, 
in the cities not more than thirty per cent. and in the country 
not more than fifty per cent. of the voters going to the polls, the 
women in the cities apparently being no more keen than the men 
to exercise their privilege. In the large cities of California the 
arguments to the women were precisely of the same character 
as those addressed to the men. Since obtaining the suffrage 
the women have made a careful study of politics and have been 
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faithful in their attendance at meetings and debates. ‘“‘ Without 
changing the results so far as the balloting is concerned,” an 
observer says, “the granting of the suffrage has caused many 
women to take an active interest in public affairs.’ He also 
notes that it ‘‘ costs more to hold an election now than it did,” 
presumably because provision has to be made for an increased 
vote. 


The contest between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, which 
shattered more than one tradition and created more than one 
precedent, brought the question of religion into politics, greatly 
to the regret of those persons who think the Church and State 
ought to be kept apart. Although the power of the Catholic 
Church is recognised, it is an unwritten law that it must not be 
admitted; and while there is no objection to a Catholic being 
a member of the Cabinet, or a Senator or Representative or a 
Judge (the present Chief Justice of the United States is a member 
of that church), no Catholic has ever been nominated for the 
Presidency, nor would it be considered wise to do so, which is 
rather curious when you take into consideration the voting 
strength of the church in this country. There have been two 
attempts to make a political issue of the Catholic Church. The 
first was in 1855, when the so-called “Know Nothing” party 
was formed, but it gave up the ghost with the election of the 
following year; the second was in 1877, when certain persons 
thought they saw in the Catholic Church a menace to the free 
institutions of America, and the American Protective Association, 
popularly known as the A.P.A., was organised to resist the 
machinations of the Vatican. For a very brief time the A.P.A. 
wielded some influence by the terrorism it exercised over timid 
members of Congress and candidates for Congress and other 
public offices by threatening them with opposition unless they 
took the secret oath of the Association, which was supposed to 
have a million or more members, but its life was short. Secret 
political societies that discrimimate against a creed or sect are 
foreign to American ideas, for there is in this country a healthy 
tolerance and a spirit of liberality which oppose discriminating 
against a man because of his form of worship. 

There are bigots, of course, in America as there are every- 
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where else, and history is full of the efforts of the bigot to use 
politics asa weapon. The Catholic Church as a church in America 
is supposed not to attempt to control political thought, although 
naturally it must exercise a very considerable influence. When 
Mr. Roosevelt was a candidate for the Presidency in 1904 it was 
quietly recognised that he had the support of what is loosely 
known as “the Catholic vote,’ and whether he had it or not, 
he showed his goodwill to the church by appointing Mr. Bona- 
parte, a Catholic, a member of his Cabinet, and making no dis. 
crimination against Catholics in his other appointments, and he 
maintained very friendly relations with Cardinal Gibbons and 
the other members of the American hierarchy. On Mr. Roose- 
velt’s return from his African hunting trip, it will be remembered, 
he refused to visit the Pope because he objected to the conditions 
imposed, and it was said at the time in this country that should 
Mr. Roosevelt be a candidate again for the Presidency (and even 
thus early some people believed that was his ambition) he would 
be opposed by Catholics, who resented what they construed as 
an indignity put upon the Pope. It is impossible, of course, 
for a non-Catholic to know the politics of the Church, assuming 
that it has a political policy, but colour was given to its opposi- 
tion to Mr. Roosevelt by two of the American Cardinals, after 
Mr. Roosevelt had announced his candidature, declaring in favour 
of the renomination of Mr. Taft, and other prominent members 
of the hierarchy denouncing the recall of judges and judicial 
decisions as dangerous to the permanency of American institu- 
tions. 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt sanctioned the acts of his political 
managers is not known, but they attempted to use anti-Catholic 
sentiment to the injury of Mr. Taft, and in some states, in Massa- 
chusetts especially, where a good deal of the narrowness and 
intolerance of the old Puritan still survives, this appeal to religious 
prejudice cost him a great many votes. He was accused of being 
entirely too friendly to the Church, and the report was circulated 
that the late Major Butt, the President’s personal aide, who lost 
his life on the Titanic, had been sent by the President to Rome 
as the bearer of a letter thanking the Pope for having created 
two American cardinals. This allegation the President deemed 
of sufficient importance to deny in an official statement issued 
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from the White House, in the course of which he said: “‘ Among 
the insidious methods of attack pursued by some against me is 
the attempt to arouse religious prejudice on the charge that I 
am in some manner unduly favouring the Roman Catholic Church. 
... I have unduly favoured no church, but have treated them 
all with absolute impartiality.” The President says Major Butt 
was the bearer of no official communication, but he simply gave 
him a letter of introduction to the Pope so that he might have 
the privilege of an audience. As evidence that there is a con- 
spiracy for the purpose of arousing religious prejudice against 
him the President says: 


It was reported in a great many very respectable newspapers that I sent 
a message of welcome and congratulation to the newly appointed Apostolic 
Delegate by wireless to the incoming steamer which was bearing him to New 
York. No such message was sent by me or by anyone by my authority. A 
denial of the published report was issued from the White House, but the denial 
has obtained no publicity, 


While the Massachusetts campaign was in progress there 
appeared in a paper of wide circulation an anonymous letter, in 
the course of which the writer said: 


To me, Taft is the coarsest bidder for Catholic support ever seen in public 
office, unless the incumbent were a Catholic. Why, look up his public history 
alone. His most dangerous act was placing Judge White at the head of the 
United States Supreme Court. You know what that may mean in the near 
future. 


The Boston Republic, a Catholic weekly, says: 


It is very unfortunate that the religious issue entered into the recent 
Republican primaries in this Commonwealth and on the Roosevelt side because 
Roosevelt has been preaching a square deal for years. The fact that religion 
was so injected, however, is true. From all over the State we have received 
reports that the word was passed along in circles where it would do the most to 
defeat President Taft because of his appointment of Chief Justice White, who 
is a Roman Catholic, and because of his repeated declarations of friendship for 
the Catholic Church. It is astonishing in this present-day society that appeals 
of this kind are effective, but the Roosevelt men themselves admit that in every 
part of the state they found people who were ready to vote against Taft because 
he showed too much of a leaning to the Catholic Church. This is contemptible, 
not because it is directed against the Catholic Church, but because religious 
bigotry of any kind in the present age is too contemptible to be tolerated. We 
think Roosevelt will regret the injection of this issue into the campaign. If he 
should be nominated he will find that the arguments which were used for him 
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in the primaries will be a two-edged sword, because the Catholic Church is all- 
powerful in the pivotal states, and while no instructions will go out from the 
Church as a Church, yet the members of that faith who are red-blooded will not 
be slow to take issue with a man or a party which will play politics of this kind, 


The announcement made by Senator Crane, of Massachusetts, 
that he will not be a candidate for re-election on the expiration 
of his term next March, adds another to the long list of men in 
the last few years who have left the Senate because it was no 
longer congenial to them. Until recently men were willing to 
remain in the Senate as long as their constituents were willing 
to keep them there, but in the last couple of years such men as 
Aldrich and Hale and Spooner and Crane—some of the most 
conspicuous members of that body—have refused to offer them- 
selves for re-election, for the charm of the Senate, to them, has 
gone, and the methods by which men get there have been so 
changed that the price to be paid for a seat is not worth while. 
The composition of the Senate has altered, and the same wave 
of “insurgency” that has swept over the country and brought 
confusion into politics and threatens social stability has not left 
the Senate untouched. In the old days Senators were elected 
by the legislatures, the Senate was a dignified and deliberative 
body, and was the conservative force in government. Then 
there was always a leadership, and the majority was able to carry 
out its policy. Now there is neither leadership nor majority, 
for while the Republicans are nominally in the majority they 
are faction rent, there is nothing in common between the Con- 
servatives and Radicals, and the latter, by joining with the 
Democrats, are able to control legislation. The election of 
Senators by primary or direct vote has brought a different class 
of men to the Senate; whether they are better or worse men than 
those of a past day need not be discussed, but that there has 
been a marked change in the personnel no one disputes. The 
Senate that once prided itself upon its conservatism now boasts 
of its radicalism, and naturally for the few remaining Senators 
of the old school there is no place. When Mr. Roosevelt succeeded 
to the Presidency on the death of Mr. McKinley, almost one of 
the first things he did was to urge Mr. Crane, who was then 
Governor of Massachusetts, to become a member of his Cabinet. 
That invitation was later renewed. When Mr. Crane came to 
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the Senate he was one of the men on whom Mr. Roosevelt most 
relied for advice and counsel, but in Massachusetts last month 
Mr. Roosevelt denounced Senator Crane as chief among the 
“reactionaries”” and properly to be regarded with suspicion 
because of his conservatism and the support he has given to Mr. 
Taft. Conservatism that was a virtue only a few years ago is 
now a crime. Mr. Crane, a very rich man and public spirited, 
is in the Senate for the same reason that Englishmen are in 
Parliament, but every member of Parliament may hope to draw 
a great prize, while Mr. Crane has no political ambitions and 
came to the Senate simply because he regarded it as a public 
duty. Mr. Crane retires from the Senate, the Washington Post 
says, ‘‘ prompted by a strong disrelish for participation in political 
warfare as now carried on—a feeling that, it is to be feared, must 
sooner or later make even the Presidency a position to be avoided 
by men best fitted for the office.” 

A. Maurice Low. 


THE SUFFRAGE DANGER 


Few are the quarrels or disputes which do not tempt the onlooker 
who loves fair play to hold aloof, because he thinks he sees right 
on both sides; as soon, however, as the contest reaches an acute 
stage and there seems to be danger ahead, it becomes that on- 
looker’s duty to support the side on which he sees the greater 
right. 

The struggle concerning Woman’s Suffrage has now reached 
a stage which obliges every thinking woman, however little there 
may be in her of party-spirit, to come forward and show what she 
holds to be the truth of the matter, without heatedly discussing 
points, without entering into any kind of hand to hand scuffle. We 
do not need polemics, but we do need to get at the mind of the 
silent majority. 

A few determined and courageous women in pursuit of an ideal 
which, be it false or true, is to them sacred, have carried along 
with them a vast number of impressionable, thoughtless, ignorant, 
inexperienced, ambitious or unbalanced followers, who are 
furiously waging war against ideals equally sacred to a still 
greater number of women. 

The question at issue is apparently whether woman should 
or should not be given a voice in the affairs of the nation; and, 
if we do not look below the surface of the matter, it seems reason- 
able enough that she should have the vote she asks for. Indeed, 
why not? There are more women than men in the British Isles ; 
why should the majority never be consulted? Miss B. has a 
house and garden, she is a rate-payer of mature age and ex- 
perience, keen on all matters social and political; why should 
her gardener vote and not she? Mrs. F. over the way is an honest, 
sound, capable woman; why has she not as good a right to the 
poll as her husband, whose interest in national affairs only comes 
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to life at election time over a pot of beer? Why should all the 
laws be made by men? Why should women suffer themselves 
to be legislated for, as it were, by beings who cannot understand all 
their needs ? 

There seems no valid reason why woman should not vote. 
The average woman has surely no worse right to support a candi- 
date of which she knows nothing than the average man; no 
worse right to be led this way or that by a skilful canvasser, a lying 
poster or a clever speech. After all, what more than this does 
the possession of a vote amount to? If women were to obtain 
the franchise to-morrow, and nothing beyond the franchise, it 
would merely serve to swell the bulk, already unwieldy and 
unsatisfactory, of ignorant and gullible material at the disposition 
of the demagogue. 

But the whole question of Woman’s Suffrage rests on some- 
thing deeper than the point at issue. No suffragist is really 
fighting heart and body for the doubtful advantage of going to the 
polling-booth ; she is fighting for the ideal which that act sym- 
bolises, the new ideal of womanhood. The actual question is 
not therefore whether women shall vote or no, but whether the 
new ideal of which Votes for Women is the battle-cry shall be 
allowed victory over the old ideal: whether it is good for the 
country, for man, for woman, for humanity in general, that the 
old ideal should cease to be. 

The modern woman is not really asking for rights she never 
had before; she is only asking for them in another form. No- 
body seriously doubts that women are capable of taking part 
in the management of human affiars; for good or for evil they 
have always done so; but they have done so unofficially, secretly, 
in apparent passivity. History is full of the ghosts of women, 
shadowy figures that flit invisibly among the actors of each scene. 
The women of the past were mostly content to have influence 
without seeming to have it; their ambitions were of a subtler 
kind than ours. Behind the present passionate unrest stands the 
ideal of an unsexed womanhood, pining to show her strength, no 
longer satisfied to feel it, asking to seem rather than to be, burning 
to exchange veiled powers, of which somehow she has lost the 
secret, for common, obvious, tangible rights. 

Many causes and effects acting in vicious circles have brought 
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about these changes. Anarchy has breathed in the face of the 
world, rebellion is everywhere; the Church has lost its hold 
on men and women alike; discipline is no longer believed in, 
duty no longer preached; vague and false notions of equality 
are setting youth against age, inexperience against wisdom, 
class against class, sex against sex. The whole scheme of female 
education has changed; the presence of a million superfluous 
women in the British Isles has strengthened the position of the 
spinster; young girls no longer dream exclusively of love; 
marriage is going out of fashion, motherhood is avoided, the home 
has ceased to be woman’s acknowledged stronghold ; where her 
pride and activity once held sway together, she has been swept 
aside by the power of the certified teacher, of the trained nurse, 
of the supply store, the hotel. This gradual breaking up of the 
home has set loose upon the highways a host of faculties, energies, 
and ambitions which once found ample scope and satisfaction 
within doors—exiled forces which must now go begging elsewhere. 
The good wife, the devoted mother, the home-maker, are giving 
place to the student, the open-air girl, the business woman, the 
ambitious worker in fields where man once stood alone. Com- 
petition and rivalry between man and woman have thus come 
into being ; woman has ceased to care for the protection of man’s 
arm; she has set herself beside him, elbow to elbow, ready, if 
need be, to elbow him out of her way; she is perfectly willing to 
stand alone, to find her own pathway, to fight her own fight. 

** Votes for Women ” therefore means a good deal more than 
simply votes for women; it must be taken as the voice of an 
immense desire for self-expression in new ways, a desire reaching 
far beyond the possession of a vote; any one with the slightest 
power of looking ahead must foresee that the fearless rebels 
now leading their gallant band to the conquest of the ballot-box 
will never rest content with the empty privilege they ask for; 
no mere vote will satisfy the rebel woman; we shall see her 
presently upon the hustings; a little later she will burn to 
represent her sex in Parliament. 

All this would be a foregone conclusion if the women who are 
now clamouring to exchange fetters, of which they have for- 
gotten the meaning, for a freedom of which they are yet to learn 
the limitations, were indeed the spokeswomen of their whole 
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sex. But is it true that the whole of womanhood is in rebellion 
against past usages? Is it even true that all our rebels are 
touched to the very core? A band of village children running 
after a showman are not changed in heart because excitement and 
imitation carry them away unmindful of their mother’s voice. 
We need not conclude, perhaps, that the whole of womanhood has 
suffered metamorphosis because a certain number of excep- 
tional women are drawing a fascinated crowd in pursuit of new 
horizons. 

Most women, if we could reach their inmost thoughts, would 
probably be found convinced that things are best as they are, 
that if laws once framed for their protection are now a little 
narrow it would be wiser to alter them slowly and soberly ; most 
women would realise that they have drawbacks, physical and 
natural, which, rightly interpreted, guide them to the proper use 
of their peculiar faculties ; they know what their proper work is 
in the world, and what is man’s proper work ; they know too that 
if they want their men to be true men, they themselves must be 
true women. Only thus can the world’s business be accom- 
plished. 

We are too apt to lose sight of the fact that humanity is 
in the bulk normal. The newspapers have a way of bringing the 
abnormal to our daily knowledge, causing us often to forget that 
most human lives follow a common cause. Good legislation 
is founded upon the necessity of keeping as many men and 
women as possible along the course most likely to lead to the 
well-being of the majority. It is impossible that any change in 
the position of women should be good which is not in accordance 
with the unalterable needs of womankind in general; and 
because what is not good for woman is consequently evil for 
man and for the State, it becomes our duty to place the welfare 
of the community before the desires of any exceptional group of 
individuals. 

A certain number of women are doomed to remain single, are 
driven to do man’s work; but we must not legislate merely in 
the interests of the abnormal minority. The woman who is 
neither wife, mother, nor home-maker is abnormal; considered 
as a woman, she is a failure; however great her value in other 
ways, it is not of such units that a nation is upbuilt. The national 
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unit is indeed neither man nor woman singly, but man and woman 
together, more particularly that union between the two which 
finds expression in the home. Whatever tends to weaken this 
unit, to destroy collaboration between man and woman, is evil, 
and must be fought as a public danger. 

Woman and man are not equal in anything but in the value 
of that difference between them which makes each indispensable 
to the complete development of the other. Where one is strong 
the other is weak, where one is blind the other sees, where one 
fails the other wins. We need each other; but we need each 
other’s difference, not each other’s similarity. Our common life 
is most rich, most powerful, when we best understand how to 
value each other’s peculiar excellence, how to reinforce our 
unlike strengths by a wise division of labour. This division of 
labour has been defined so clearly by a physical law that it seems 
inconceivable we should ever have been able to stray far from the 
understanding of what is symbolised by the separate powers 
and separate duties that mark parenthood. 

Every now and again in the history of human development 
we find men and women rejecting some ideal as worthless which 
is probably only worthless because they have failed to live up 
to it. This is like rejecting Christ because a church is stagnant 
or corrupt. The ideal that shines behind marriage need not be 
cast aside because the bond of interchange has lost too much of 
its strength and of its sweetness. It will remain an ideal so long 
as civilisation tends towards order and away from chaos. We 
have seen the marriage tie adhered to ignobly, nobly broken ; 
we have known it to be the source of great wrongs, of wrecked 
lives, of tragic grief to the individual; yet we all acknowledge 
it to be an ideal that we may not renounce. It means far more 
than the union for life of any particular man and woman who have 
chosen each other, more than legitimate fatherhood and mother- 
hood, more than the creation of a home, the formation of a 
national unit: it symbolises that interchange of forces, spiritual 
as well as physical, which alone makes it possible for human life 
to be productive and complete. 

When we see gross and tangible proof of failure in marriage : 
when the woman goes to work and the man loafs about like a 
brute : when the slatternly wife runs the streets and the husband 
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comes home to a fireless hearth: when the mother sends the 
babes out to beg, and the father drinks the children’s bread : 
when the strenuous lady goes to meetings and the gentleman goes 
on the turf: when the wife has a lover and the man his own 
haunts: when the children are left to strangers and the parents 
drift from hotel to hotel: our sense of fitness is outraged. For 
most of us cling fondly still, if in secret, to the old ideal of the 
guarded home, of the bread-winner’s return to the cheerful hearth, 
of the nursery with a mother in it, of hands clapsed in silence 
beside the children’s bed, of loyalty, fidelity, all that lifelong 
interchange of service, forbearance, respect, encouragement and 
love which we once pictured as marriage. 

What we fail properly to feel as an outrage is present violence 
threatened to that principle underlying marriage, which is 
nothing less than the bond uniting in just and true relationship 
the whole of manhood to the whole of womanhood. Humanity, 
being composed of two separate forces, male and female, neither 
in itself complete, creative only when united, can only hope to 
achieve greatness by the blending of these forces in noble collabora- 
tion. The misunderstanding of this principle, the attempted 
substitution, as it were, of sterile comradeship or criminal rivalry 
for harmonious fertile union between the male and female forces 
of the world, is the danger that lends gravity to the whole feminist 
movement. 

The use of all revolutions is manifest ; they serve to break up 
the rigidity of hardened laws and customs, they destroy in 
order that something new may be upbuilt. The fault of our 
age is that we are destroying too fast and too thoughtlessly on all 
sides, that the ground at our feet is encumbered by too many 
shattered temples which we have neither time not skill to rebuild. 

Woman’s revolt has broken up many an ancient sanctuary 
once needed for her protection, the walls of which now seemed 
too narrow, the vaulted roofs too low. It is time to begin 
rebuilding; only we must take care how we rebuild, in what 
spirit we reshape our altered boundaries. There is immense 
difference between slavery imposed and freedom surrendered. 
A vast number of women in the past have believed themselves 
slaves ; an equally vast number in the future will be led by a 
sense of fitness, by love, by the voice of their whole nature, to 
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accept freely and with pride the very limitations they are now 
flinging from them. 

It is a very grand thing to be a woman, quite as grand a thing 
to be a man. We cannot hope to be great as man is great, 
because his greatness is of another nature; his creative forces 
are external, ours internal; yet who shall choose between our 
strengths? There have perhaps been as many women of genius 
as men of genius, only the world has not always heard their 
names ; they gave all they had to the men they loved, to the 
children they bore. When we look back upon even a few of the 
women whose lives we have watched or known of, when we con- 
sider their purity, their wisdom, their devotion, their patience, 
their goodness, their silence, we can never feel that it means 
little to be a woman. 

Because we have strengths, intuitions and virtues which man 
lacks, and which he needs in exchange for gifts which are 
peculiarly his, looking towards the possibility of a nobler and 
better humanity, we cannot see it otherwise than formed of 
women who shall have developed, to the utmost, those particular 
strengths, intuitions and virtues which must needs be blended 
with the best of man’s forces if a noble race is to be. No country 
that desires supremacy can afford to encourage the production of 
the sexless being, neither of the woman who seeks to do man’s 
work, nor of the man who fails in manhood. It needs men that 
are men, and women that are women. 

Whatever woman may be worth in individual instances, she 
is only valuable to the community by reason of her womanhood. 
That is why we ought to fight the so-called feminist movement, 
which is actually an outrage upon womanhood. Let us make it 
easier for women to be women, let us take care that they are not 
driven to be less than men. The undesirable usurpation by 
woman of that part of the world’s work which is properly man’s 
must infallibly lead to neglect of that part which is her own. 
Women in the mass should never be pushed into public life ; the 
fighting part of life is man’s. If, instead of holding aloof from 
the battlefield of public affairs, woman jumps down into the 
thick of the fray, she is bound to forfeit all those mysterious gifts 
of insight which once enabled her to help her mate: it is her 
place to stand apart, aloft if may be, watchful, serene and grave, 
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prepared to warn or to encourage, ready to bind wounds: her 
voice should only be heard in rare moments, her hand only raised 
at the call of dire necessity. 

The woman who thinks she can get anything worth having 
by shrill shrieks, or by the shaking of spasmodic fists, is in the 
wrong. If she wants power she can always have it, through 
legitimate use of the influence possessed by every woman worthy 
of the name. To her own intrinsic powers there is no limit, save 
that of her folly, of her insufficiency, of her lack of faith in the 
eternal traditions of her sex. 

In these traditions the women of England have more faith 
perhaps than the present seems to show. Therefore, even if 
the vote be imposed upon us against the will of the silent majority, 
even if we be doomed to flounder on in a state of discord, leaving 
our men unaided in the great social struggle now confronting all, 
failing England, perhaps, in an hour of danger, it seems more 
than certain that the future will see our return, along the circular 
path of progress, to the immovable starting-point of an inde- 
structible femininity. 

The study of human life and history teaches us clearly that 
the swing of the pendulum makes for equilibrium. No outrage 
upon natural laws is tolerated in creation; whatever wins a 
temporary advantage by any form of excess, meets with a repellent 
force of equal strength, which, soon or late, imposes order. 

Every disintegrating action now at work must inevitably 
bring about a salutary reaction. This does not mean that we 
have any right to stand aside, idle spectators of grave issues ; 
each one of us has a part to play, however humble ; no influence is 
too slight to serve as an impulsion towards the ultimate restora- 


tion of balance. 
LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


YOUNG CHINA AND YOUNG TURKEY 


On the 16th of December last I had the good fortune to be 
present, a spectator in the Strangers’ Gallery, at a session of the 
Chamber of Deputies in Constantinople, when Said Pasha’s 
policy on a constitutional question concerning the dissolution of 
the Chamber by the Sultan, was subjected to a violent attack 
by the Opposition. The proceedings afforded an unusually 
instructive object-lesson in the political and social economics 
of a nation in process of adapting itself to a new and complex 
environment. Here was the young and heady wine of European 
democracy visibly agitating an ancient but serviceable skin of 
Asia; here were the blood-brethren and beneficiaries of the 
Revolution already divided amongst themselves, afflicted by 
the eternal questions that separate the Ins from the Outs, the 
True Believer from the Infidel. Here was the new administrative 
machine settling down into the old inevitable grooves—a “‘ Com- 
mittee of Union and Liberty,” fiercely assailing a “‘ Committee 
of Union and Progress.” Here was the impatient new, fiercely 
striving to ring out the philosophic old—a silent struggle of 
systems, grim conflict of human and racial forces of East and 
West, all set forth and conducted upon lines of parliamentary 
procedure. The Chamber, in its severely practical architecture 
and equipment, was suggestive of a lecture hall or an anatomical 
school, and the beardless young men who occupied the tiers of 
seats and desks on the Left, might have lent colour to this 
suggestion, but that their behaviour was far removed from 
that of men who come to listen or to learn. Observing their 
fierce minatory gestures, listening to their passionate outcries 
of derision and protest; noting the nervous, almost hysterical, 
emotions evoked by their leader’s fine frenzy of denunciation at 
the Tribune, one’s thoughts reverted instinctively to the main 
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source of all this eloquence and political upheaval, to the Mountain 
of the Jacobins and to the Encyclopedists who sowed such fertile 
seeds of change and unrest; to the intellectual giants, the fierce 
malcontents, the hungry sans-culottes and visionary demagogues 
of the French Revolution, whose words and works are bearing 
such strange fruits to-day unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Over against these Jacobins of modern Turkey sat, calm and 
dignified, the deputies of the Centre and Right, impressive 
in themselves, because of the gravity and decorum of their 
bearing. Many of them wore the conventional frock coats of 
Western Europe, but the dull glow of red fezes above the black 
served as an insistent reminder of Islam, whilst, scattered 
through the house, were other outward and visible signs of the 
complexity of the Moslem Empire. Here were the green and white 
turbans of wlemahs, mollahs, and hodjas ; the beards and baggy 
trousers of a score of softas ; the gorgeous robes and gold-braided 
turbans of, deputies from Arabia and Syria, and a sprinkling 
of military uniforms; picturesque and significant features of 
a gathering that, beneath all its conventions of modernity, 
conceals the swift currents and deep-rooted passions of anta- 
gonistic races and creeds—Jews, Greeks, Albanians, Armenians, 
Bedouins, and Kurds, all brought here together by permission 
of the dominant Turk, to work out so much of their destinies as 
may be solved by panaceas of constitutional procedure. 

It was an unusually stormy séance, the Opposition and the 
Independents (elated by recent electioneering successes and by 
defections from the other side) forcing their attack upon the 
Grand Vizier with fierce personal invective, bitter irony, and 
thinly veiled threats. Speeches by deputies of the Centre and 
Right were punctuated by hostile interruptions and derisive 
laughter—forefingers of scorn were pointed to and from all 
parts of the house; half a dozen heated arguments were often 
proceeding simultaneously between individual members, either 
shouting from their seats or gesticulating in the gangways. The 
simulated fervour of politicians showed many signs of giving 
place to genuine passions of conflict, and this most noticeably 
where the cosmopolitan freethinkers of Paris-bred Young 
Turkey attacked the high places of Moslem orthodoxy. Above 
the tumult and the shouting clanged the noisy futility of the 
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President’s bell; while beneath the Tribune, grimly impassive, 
sat the Dictator of the Revolution, “ second conqueror of Con- 
stantinople”"—Mahmud Shevket Pasha, Minister of War— 
meditating, no doubt, on the strange uses of constitutional 
government. It was a scene that threw no little light upon 
the working of the Turkish parliamentary machine; at the same 
time, it explained Hajji Baba’s impression of our House of 
Commons—“ a house of madmen who meet half the year round 
for the purpose of quarrelling.” 

As the aged Said Pasha made his slow and painful way to 
the Tribune and commenced reading, in a weary monotone, his 
platitudinous defence of the proposed modification of the 
Constitution, the uproar ceased for a little while, hushed partly 
by the Turk’s instinctive reverence for old age, and, partly 
because the Grand Vizier’s voice was scarcely audible beyond 
the front benches. But not for long; the old man, fumbling 
amongst his papers, began to read for the second time some 
dreary notes on the Belgian Constitution, and the howls and 
jeers broke out afresh. As I watched the pitiful figure of the 
man who had been Abdul Hamid’s dme damnée, as I thought on 
the changes which he had seen and suffered since the passing 
of the autocrat of Yildiz Kiosk, there came to my mind the 
remembrance of another Eastern premier fallen upon evil days, 
Prince Ch’ing, Grand Chamberlain, opportunist in chief and head 
squeezer of the Chinese Empire, and I saw him again as he was, 
a sorrowful and shifty figure, together with his henchman the 
Chief Eunuch Iii Lien-ying, at the funeral of the Empress 
Dowager three years ago. The memories thus evoked came as 
a fitting culmination to emphasise many points of resemblance 
between the state of Young Turkey and that of Young China, 
things of which one is first subconsciously aware when the 
railway carries one through that cutting in the Theodosian 
Wall which has its exact counterpart in the approaches to the 
Ch’ien-mén terminus at Peking. The mournful cabbage gardens 
that find shelter in the No-Man’s Land beneath the ancient 
mouldering battlements; the treeless hills enclosing dusty 
plains and endless vistas of desolation; the hand-to-mouth 
existence of hereditary bondsmen; the pullulating slums, the 
human scarecrows whining for backsheesh; strange sounds 
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and stranger smells, that suggest the unfathomable mysteries of 
Eastern life. All these features of Constantinople, as a per- 
manent and immutable background for the latest manifestations 
of Europe’s dominant but ever-alien civilisation, may be seen 
and heard by travellers to-day in Peking and the provincial 
capitals of China. 

My thoughts had wandered, far from Said Pasha and his 
apathetic exposition of constitutional government, back to 
the days when Abdul Hamid and Tzu Hsi, all unconscious of 
impending doom, governed their respective Empires, when 
suddenly there sat down beside me a Chinese gentleman, middle- 
aged, soberly dressed in grey silks, tall, dignified, and entirely at 
his ease. He came with the inevitable and irrelevant sudden- 
ness of a dream; and it seemed quite fitting that, upon his 
being seated, several green-turbaned Moslem clerics turned 
their attention from Said Pasha, and came to salute him with 
the curiously impressive greetings that pass between the Faithful. 
Engaging him in conversation, I found him to be a native of 
Peking and a doctor by profession. He had just made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, having come from China by sea, and was 
returning via London and the Siberian Railway. As a good 
Mahomedan, he had done his poor best to grow a beard, an effort 
which detracted something from an otherwise prepossessing 
appearance. He spoke Arabic fluently, but no European tongue, 
and plunged straightway into expression of his deep concern at 
the progress of the Revolution in China and the dangers threaten- 
ing life and property at Peking. After satisfying his sundry 
and manifold inquiries concerning the price of commodities 
in Europe, the cost of travel by the Siberian route, and the 
dangers of life in London, I succeeded in directing his attention 
to the scene before us. His opinion of constitutional govern- 
ment, as a solution of the troubles and adversities of Asiatic 
peoples, was frankly sceptical. A good Moslem, no doubt, and 
possibly a good doctor, he was evidently no expert politician, 
but his attitude and views were peculiarly interesting and 
instructive, if only because there are seven million Mahomedans 
in China, and their sentiments towards the Government can 
never be a negligible quantity. He looked down upon the 
turbulent deputies of the Opposition with the calm detachment 
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of a philosopher, tolerantly contemplating, through this veil of 
illusion, these “‘ unaccountable, uncomfortable works of God.” 
But at a moment when half a dozen of the malcontents were 
dancing, gesticulating, and shouting as one man, loudly advising 
the Grand Vizier to go home and resign, he turned to me and 
said, ‘I hear that the Chinese are also to have a Parliament, 
You English have had one for many years. Is your Parliament 
just like this?’ I think that, to his mind as to mine, there 
occurred a prophetic vision of Young China, all in frock coats 
and top hats, howling itself hoarse in denunciation of Prince 
Ch’ing and the elder statesmen of the Middle Kingdom, for the 
greater glory and felicity of the Chinese people—but the British 
vision was clearly beyond his powers of imagination. I told 
him that, though the British Constitution was still peculiarly our 
own, the methods and manners of demagogues, applied to the art of 
government are much the same all the world over. This seemed 
to afford him some satisfaction; nevertheless, he continued 
to express concern as to the Republican movement in China, 
and admiration for the Turks who, in spite of their revolutionary 
triumphs, had been wise enough to hold fast to their ancient 
customs and beliefs in maintaining the monarchical principle. 
He ridiculed the idea that China could be well and orderly 
governed by the hot-heads and amateur politicians of the 
Cantonese party, and spoke bitterly of the excesses and abuses 
which must follow from their sudden rise to power. “ They 
will eat up the country like locusts,” he said, “‘ their destruction 
will be worse than that of the Boxers.” At the back of his 
mind, no doubt, there lurked an uncomfortable presentiment of 
Peking at the mercy of the rabble, visions of the looting mob 
descending on his defenceless home in Gold Fish Street. These 
things meant more to him than any theoretical virtues in con- 
stitutional government, for which, indeed, he professed no sort 
of respect. | 

In considering the present condition of affairs in China, 
it is natural enough to compare the rapid success of the Revolu- 
tionary movement with the triumph of the Young Turks in 1908 ; 
for, at first sight, there are many points of resemblance between 
Young China and Young Turkey. But the resemblant features 
are essentially on the surface, and there is, I think, a general 
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tendency to exaggerate the permanence and constructive value 
of the new forces (evoked in both cases by Western learning 
and economic pressure) and to assume that they are destined 
rapidly to change national and structural characteristics. In 
the recent history of the Chinese Empire and of the Revolution 
—which is no revolution of the Chinese people, but merely the 
accidental triumph of a body of politicians—there are many 
episodes and phases for which exact parallels may be found 
in the recent history of Turkey. Indeed, it is impossible to 
study the evolution and results of constitutional sovernment 
in the Ottoman Empire, to examine into the fundamental origins 
of the nation’s chronic troubles of disorder and unrest, without 
perceiving something identical, in causes and effects, not only 
in China, but in India, Persia, and other parts of Asia. The 
record of the corrupt Hamidian régime, for instance, greatly 
resembles that of the Court of the Manchus; the words and 
works of the Cantonese progressives have much in common with 
those of the Salonika Committee ; the inefficiency and corruption 
of the officials in both countries have greatly contributed to 
the general rottenness of the State, and the insidious influences 
of cosmopolitan finance have increased it, steadily aiding and 
abetting “‘ peaceful penetration’ by the Powers that claim the 
reversion of every Sick Man’s heritage. In both countries, 
much of the first enthusiasm of the common cause of nationalism 
has evaporated, exposing predominant motives of personal 
ambition; in both there are unmistakable symptoms of un- 
reasoning Chauvinism, combined with short-sighted neglect of 
national and Imperial interests. In both countries (but especially 
in China) the sincere and unselfish minority has been speedily 
swamped by place-seeking students and unruly soldiers; the 
voice of the patriot has been drowned in the clamour of the 
politician, and the cohesion temporarily inspired by a common 
cause against the Throne has been followed by a reaction of 
internal feuds and other forces of disruption. 

In these immediate causes and results of revolution, the 
state of China has therefore much in common with that of 
Turkey. But these things, as I have said, are on the surface : 
beneath them, less obvious to the passer-by, but more vitally 
important, there exist fundamental differences in the structural 
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and political character of the two races (as well as in their 
environment) which, in determining their respective destinies, 
must eventually outweigh the temporary and semi-accidental 
ascendency of any particular class of politicians. The instincts 
and traditions of Asiatic races cannot be suddenly changed by 
the drafting of a Constitution; in the long run, every nation 
gets the government it deserves, all political quidnuncs to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Amongst the important differences between the Turkish 
nation and the Chinese, the most conspicuous lies in the fact that 
whereas the Chinese are a homogeneous people, bound together 
by community of traditions, laws, and literature, the Turks 
of the Ottoman Empire are practically an army of occupation, 
environed by subject races, more or less hostile. The spirit 
which moves Young Turkey is a spirit of militant Ottomanism ; 
the spirit which moves Young China, pace the firebrands of 
Canton, is a doctrinaire spirit of political speculation. The 
dream of the Young Turk is to restore the military power and 
prestige of the Empire, undermined by the pernicious rule of 
Abdul Hamid ; to recover Bosnia and Bulgaria and Crete. The 
ideal professed by Young China is rather that of the Hague 
Conference and Count Tolstoi, an ideal of peace founded on 
reason, together with universal recognition of the intellectual and 
moral superiority of the Chinese race. The Young Turk hopes 
in time to abolish the Capitulations and to obtain tariff autonomy, 
for the greater glory of Islam and the defenders of the Faith ; 
Young China cherishes similar hopes, but chiefly in view of 
the lucrative opportunities thereupon depending. The Turkish 
Revolution was accomplished by the army, loyally fulfilling the 
purposes of the nation; the Chinese Revolution was the work 
of students, journalists, and mandarins, effected almost without 
fighting; and the army of the Republic now constitutes its 
chief danger. 

Another fundamental difference between the races, far- 
reaching in its political results, lies in the deep-rooted religious 
faith of the Turkish people, and the agnostic indifference of 
the Chinese. The Mahomedan faith gives something more than 
dignity to the true believers; the Koran and the Sacred Law 
are the inspiration of the nation’s unity: the Sword and the 
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Banner of the Prophet are the strong bulwarks of its defences. 
For the Chinese, hereditary agnostics and passive resisters by 
instinct, such a thing as a Holy War is inconceivable—the folly 
of outer barbarians. But it is because of their religious faith 
that the Turks have clung to the things which still hold the 
Empire together; to the Heir of Osman on his sacred Throne, 
to the observances and feasts of the Law, to reverence of elders, 
and to discipline. All these things, together with the ethical 
restraints of Confucianism, Young China would cast by the 
board, letting the ship of State drift rudderless on perilous seas, 
hoping somehow and some day to reach the Utopian Lotus-land 
of its imagination. Moreover, because in Turkey experience 
and wisdom count for more than enthusiasm, and because the 
final control of Government rests with the Elder Statesmen, it is 
possible for the Porte, without loss of prestige, to avail itself 
of the services of foreign advisers for the adjustment of its 
finances, for the supervision of its revenues, and even for the 
restoration of order in its discontented provinces, giving to 
these advisers a free hand within reasonable limits of authority 
and deriving from their services no small profit, as in the case 
of the Customs. In China, the classes at present dominant 
are so deeply imbued with the self-sufficiency and the valour 
of ignorance, that the employment of Europeans in any position 
of authority is regarded as quite unnecessary waste of money 
and loss of “face.” That the Powers should even suggest 
supervision over the expenditure of borrowed capital is construed 
as a direct violation of the Republic’s “ sovereign rights,” besides 
being a clear loss of the individual opportunities of patriots. 

In discussing political and economic questions with the 
Progressives of China and Turkey alike, one finds at every 
turn deep traces of the influence exercised on their minds by 
the philosophers and essayists of the French Revolution, and by 
the later political economists of England. The works of John 
Stuart Mill, in particular, are well known to Eastern students 
(though more especially in India and China), the directness and 
lucidity of his inductive logic and the benevolence of his philo- 
sophy, appealing powerfully to the Oriental mind. But the 
Chinese student, like other men, is apt to find in the works 
of the wise men of the West, those things which his own pre- 
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conceived ideas impel him to seek—the things which justify his 
own conclusions. Therefore, wefind the influence of Mill directed 
chiefly into channels where, meeting with that of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, it flows towards the uncharted storm-tossed seas of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ; whilst those things which 
would seem to have been specially written for the learning of 
Young China, are rarely quoted by its public speakers and writers, 
Take, for instance, the question of the abolition of the Monarchy, 
settled (for the time being) by a handful of Cantonese students, 
upon democratic principles derived from American text-books ; 
or the correlated question of the fitness of the Chinese race for 
representative government. Many passages might be cited 
from Mill’s essay on the latter subject, which should give pause 
to the enthusiasts who believe that a new era has dawned for 
China with the proclamation of the Republic. The following 
quotations will serve, taken from the chapter headed “ Under 


what social conditions representative Government is in- 
applicable ” : 


The same passages of history forcibly illustrate another mode in which 
unlimited monarchy overcomes obstacles to the progress of civilisation which 
representative government would have had a decided tendency to aggravate. 
One of the strongest hindrances to improvement, up to a rather advanced stage, 
is an inveterate spirit of locality. Portions of mankind, in many respects 
capable of, and prepared for, freedom, may be unqualified for amalgamating into 
even the smallest nation. Not only may jealousies and antipathies repel them 
from one another, and bar all possibility of voluntary union, but they may not 
yet have acquired any of the feelings or habits which would make the union 
real, supposing it to be nominally accomplished. They may, like the citizens of 
an ancient community, or those of an Asiatic village, have had considerable 
practice in exercising their faculties on village or town interests, and have even 
realised a tolerably effective popular government on that restricted scale, and 
may yet have but slender sympathies with anything beyond, and no habit or 
capacity of dealing with interests common to many such communities. 

The third cause of failure in a representative government is, when the 
people want either the will or the capacity to fulfil the part which belongs to 
them in a representative constitution. When nobody, or only some small 
fraction, feels the degree of interest in the general affairs of the State necessary 
to the formation of a public opinion, the electors will seldom make any use of 
the right of suffrage but to serve their private interest, or the interest of their 
locality, or of some one with whom they are connected as adherents or dependents. 
The class who, in this state of public feeling, gain the command of the repre- 
sentative body, for the most part use it solely as a means of seeking their 
fortune. If the executive is weak, the country is distracted by mere struggles 
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for place ; if strong, it makes itself despotic, at the cheap price of appeasing the 
representatives, or such of them as are capable of giving trouble, by a share of 
the spoil; and the only fruit produced by national representation is, that in 
addition to those who really govern, there is an assembly quartered on the 
public, and no abuse in which a portion of the assembly are interested is at all 
likely to be removed. 


and 


A people are no less unfitted for representative government by extreme 
passiveness and ready submission to tyranny. If a people thus prostrated by 
character and circumstances could obtain representative institutions, they would 
inevitably choose their tyrants as their representatives, and the yoke would be 
made heavier on them by the contrivance which prima facie might be expected 
to lighten it. 


To sum up. The Turkish Revolution was a movement 
effectively organised against the real tyranny of a corrupt and 
vindictive ruler by the leaders of a highly centralised military 
Power ; its objects were, not to destroy the social structure of 
the dominant race, but to solidify its power and to conciliate 
or divide the non-Turkish elements in the State. To this extent, 
it was a Revolution justified by necessity and, to some extent, 
by its results. The Chinese Revolution has grown out of the 
accidental success of an insignificant local rebellion, precipitated 
by the moral and physical helplessness of rulers who had lost 
all capacity for ruling. Destitute of all constructive genius, 
without authoritative leaders or permanent elements of cohesion, 
the Chinese Republic has been suddenly conferred upon a people 
that neither wants nor understands representative government. 
Under such conditions, it would seem asif only a miracle, in the 
shape of a strong leader endowed with extraordinary political 
wisdom—a Chinese Charlemagne or Peter the Great—can save 
the nation from complete disorganisation and disruption. 


J. O. P. BLanp 


PARTY PRINCIPLES AND THE PARTY 
SYSTEM 


EVERY one among the few survivors of those who, a generation ago, 
helped in the foundation of the National Review must have read 
with sympathy the spirited paper of Lord Willoughby de Broke, in 
its last May number, on “ National Toryism.” In1880 the Con- 
servative Government of the time suffered a reverse resembling in 
all essential particulars the defeat of 1906. The stars in their 
courses fought against them. Bad seasons combined with 
foreign complications to involve them in difficulties from which 
their imperial responsibilities allowed them no escape. The 
“Liberals,” taking advantage of the situation, employed a 
coalition of their party forces “to sink their differences 
and turn out”—such was Lord Hartington’s phrase, in a 
speech at Bacup—‘the Tories.’ No misrepresentation, no 
calumny, it may be justly said no lie, was thought illegitimate by 
the baser members of the “Liberal” faction, if employed in 
persuading a constituency to reject as its representative a member 
of a party whose “ wickedness,’ no less congenital than its 
“ stupidity,” was declared to be the cause of all existing national 
troubles. These arts proved on the whole very successful; and 
in the House of Commons of 1880 the Conservative Opposition 
found themselves, numerically speaking, reduced to a state of 
practical impotence. On the other hand the “ Liberal”? Govern- 
ment reaped in office the fruits of their violent conduct in Opposi- 
tion. In Europe all the established relations of the country with 
Foreign Powers were thrown into confusion. In Asia and Africa 
war and bloodshed, for which the Opposition to Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government were alone responsible, proved a reductio ad 
absurdum of their claim to be the Party of “ Peace, Retrenchment, 
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and Reform.” Their arrival in office was inaugurated in Ireland 
by an outburst of anarchy and murder which they attempted to 
encounter by a mixed policy of confiscation and coercion. Every- 
where the duties which they owed to the Crown and the Country 
were rendered impossible of performance by the selfish exclusive- 
ness with which they had pursued the supposed interests of their 
Party. 

The National Revtew was founded with the twofold purpose, 
first of exposing the hypocrisies of the Party System as perverted 
by the “Liberals,” secondly of examining the justice of the 
“ Liberal” claim to be the party of Enlightenment and Progress 
as opposed to the Conservatives, always at that time portrayed 
by their opponents as the party of Stagnation and Stupidity. Its 
appearance, due entirely to a spontaneous movement of individual 
Conservatives, was received by the “ Liberals” with a howl of 
mingled terror and derision. The uniformity in the terms of 
abuse which greeted its first publication betrayed the organised 
purpose of the Radical Caucus to injure it in the judgment of the 
public. One of the earliest contributors, the late Earl of Car- 
narvon, having called attention to certain literary events which 
had happened during earlier ages in the month of March—the 
month for which the first issue of the Review was prepared— 
a wit onthe staff of the Daily News observed: “Rabelais died on 
the first of March (year not given, probably not in the almanac 
consulted), and, perhaps, the National Review will expire on the 
first of March 1884.” * 

The late Mr. Labouchere in Truth was equally humorous in 
casting the horoscope of the Review. He said: 

Perhaps there are :people alive who may be able to appraise the relative 
amount of sensation caused by the appearance of the Westminster and the 
National. Both were started to put mew life into politics, the one into 
struggling politics, the other into effete politics, The Westminster began with 
the great attack of James Mill on the Whigs, the Vational begins in mediocrity. 


The Westminster came to grief in four years. In how many years will the 
National come to grief? This almost seems to me a rule-of-three sum. f 


* Specimens of the engineered abuse with which the National Review was 
received by the Liberals are preserved in the paper of its April number for 1883 
entitled “Our Critics.” 

+ Truth, March 29, 1888. See the paper in the National Review for May 
1883, entitled “On the Literary Advantages of Grub Street.” 
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As to this prediction, Mr. Labouchere had the mortification 
four years later, not only of finding the organ of “effete politics” 
alive and vigorous, but of seeing the prophecy of its first editors 
fulfilled, that'a rupture between the Whigs, or Moderate Liberals, 
and the portion of the “ Liberal” coalition to which he himself 
belonged was, in the nature of things, inevitable. In 1887 the 
National Review was recognised as the natural ground for 
laying the foundation of that fusion between the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists which has recently been so happily com. 
pleted.* Mr. Labouchere had wit enough to appreciate the verve 
and vivacity with which the early traditions of the Review have 
been developed in this later generation; nor would he have 
denied that the expansion of “‘ Democratic” policy since 1883 
makes the National Review a fitting receptacle for Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s reflections in 1912 on “National 
Toryism.” f 

I observe with interest that Lord Willoughby de Broke has 
revived the motto—taken from one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speeches—which for some years the National Review bore on 
its cover—‘‘ What is the Tory Party unless it represents National 
feeling?” The purpose of his paper is to call attention “ to the 
need of a National Party in Parliament,’ and to suggest the 
principles of the Tories as furnishing the basis for such a party. 
I have not a word to say against the generous ideal which he 
evolves from Tory sentiment; but he has omitted to deal with 
the constitutional difficulties in the way of realising it, arising out 
of the essential nature of the Party System; and sinceI have said 
that these difficulties were among the main considerations which 
led to the foundation of the National Review, I should be glad, as 
one of the founders of the Review, and one of the two co-editors 
by whom. it was first conducted, to be allowed an opportunity of 
making a few supplementary remarks on his paper. 

All writers on the nature of the English Constitution dwell upon 
the consequences arising from its unwritten character. At first 


* The first Liberal Unionist contributors to the National Review were, in 
August 1887, the late Earl of Selborne and Sir W. Anson, M.P., and in 
September 1887, Mr. E. R. Wodehouse, M.P. 

+ Mr. Labouchere’s prophecy was delivered in an article of Truth entitled 
“ A Democrat on the coming Democracy.” 
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sight there would seem to be ground for the conclusion of foreign 
philosophers like De Tocqueville that for this very reason it does 
not exist at all (“elle n’existe point”).* But the English view of 
writers like Mr. Bryce, Mr. Dicey, and Sir W. Anson, who describe 
it as being “ flexible,” is sounder. At every stage of its history 
its component elements are discoverable: there is no period at 
which it isimpossible to discern a separation between the functions 
of the Legislature and Executive, of the Crown and Parliament, 
and of the distribution of the powers in it shared between King, 
Lords, and Commons. But as the centre of sovereignty has 
constantly shifted with the growth of society, it is infinitely 
difficult to say at any given moment wherein the sovereign life of 
the Constitution consists; and two things are very noticeable in 
its character. In the first place, the perpetual metamorphosis of 
its procedure tends to disguise the operation of its essential 
organs. Sir William Anson, in his admirable historical survey of 
the growth of the Constitution, comments as follows on its 
existing ‘‘ law and custom ’’: 


We see the de facto executive, the ministers of the Crown, living their 
political lives in the midst of the legislature, and acting necessarily in close 
harmony with the majority of the representatives of the people. We forget 
that the executive de jure is the Crown in Council, that the Crown in this 
capacity is wholly outside Parliament, that the part which the Crown plays in 
Parliament is to receive the advice of its people and to make laws; not to 
submit, formulate, or defend a policy. We shall understand our constitution 
better if we remember that the Crown in Council was ence the sole repository 
of sovereign power, whether executive or legislative; and that this power has 
now passed into two different sets of hands, Ministers and Parliament. The 
Crown, through its ministers, does the acts of State; the Crown in Parliament 
enacts laws. A happy combination of circumstances has linked in intimate 
connection the two bodies to whom the real power in the State has passed.t 


Such is the “custom” of the Constitution at the present 
moment. In other words, in the course of ages, the sovereign 
power has passed from the Crown in Council to the Cabinet, which 
is, in fact, nothing but a committee of the Privy Council repre- 
senting a transient majority of the House of Commons. Naturally, 
under such conditions, one branch of the Legislature and the 


* De Tocqueville cited by Dicey, Law of the Constitution (8rd edition), p. 21.. 
t+ Law and Custom of the Constitution, p. 41. [The italics are not in the 
original text. | 
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Executive form a single body, as was originally the case when all 
the powers of the State were concentrated in the Crown in Council. 
But ifSir W. Anson were to-day publishing his Law and Custom of 
the Constitution for the first time, would he describe this “‘ intimate 
connection”? between the Legislature and the Executive as “a 
happy combination” ? Is ita desirable result of the British Consti- 
tution that a coalition of jarring factions in the House of Commons 
should have been able, through the absolute power of the Cabinet, 
to destroy the rights of the most ancient branch of the Legislature, 
to threaten the disintegration of the United Kingdom, and to 
propose the confiscation of ecclesiastical property, the tenure of 
which has been sanctioned by the consent of ages? If it be said 
that the sovereign Cabinet is “‘ acting necessarily in close harmony 
with the majority of the representatwes of the people,’ is there 
anything in the present working of the Constitution to secure 
that the majority of the House of Commons shall be really the 
“representatives of the people” in promoting legislation which 
has been sedulously removed from the judgment of the electors % 
Ii not, what is the difference between despotism exercised by the 
Crown in Council and despotism exercised by the Cabinet ¢ 

The second essential feature in our Constitution which seems 
to me to demand attention is its perpetually recurring tendency 
to produce an impasse, through the failure of the existing 
machinery to adapt itself to the changed conditions of society. 
Hitherto these obstacles have been removed by the skill of states- 
men in devising constitutional methods of procedure—amounting 
almost to peaceful revolutions—to provide for the requirements 
of the altered circumstances. Thus the abuse of the almost 
absolute power of the Crown in Council during the Middle Ages 
produced the Civil War of the seventeenth century; that 
Constitutional problem was solved by the Revolution of 1688 and 
the Act of Settlement. Fresh difficulties in the new régime arose 
in time out of the oligarchical character of the Parliaments, 
which now exercised much of the old sovereignty of the Crown; 
and steps to obtain a fuller measure of representation were taken 
in 1832, 1867, and 1885. But as the old oligarchical machinery 
of Party Government, evolved gradually out of the struggle in the 
seventeenth century, has been continued without a break into our 
own times, its failure to act as an instrument of social representa- 
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tion has occasioned the political evils from which we are now 
suffering. Will these be encountered in the spirit of courageous 
statesmanship shown by our ancestors? If so, what must the 
remedy be ? 

Lord Willoughby de Broke thinks that the problem can be 
solved by the appearance in Parliament of a “‘ National Party.” 
He evidently believes that the Party System is an integral part 
of the Constitution. He allows indeed that the abuse of that 
system is the cause of our present troubles. 


No one {he says] who seriously considers the state of the nation will assert 
that the present situation can be dealt with by a process of party politics as we 
know them. On the contrary it is this very system of party politics that has 
wrought so much havoc. 


Nevertheless he holds: “There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that nothing in this country has a real chance until it is 
adopted by one of the Party machines.” 

He concludes, therefore, that our sole chance is to get the 
policy of “National Toryism” taken up by a party. But 
has he attempted to realise how the generous principles he 
advocates would work out in practice when put into shape by the 
Parliamentary “ machine?” We have to imagine a front bench 
of “Tories” professing the principles of “ Justice, Unity, and 
Freedom,” confronted by a “ Liberal” Opposition relying on the 
advocacy of “ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” I am afraid 
that, in the first place, there would be difficulty in persuading the 
electorate to accept Lord Willoughby de Broke’s definition of 
“Toryism.” In the historic origin of the word it was, anti- 
thetically, inseparable from “‘ Whig,” a title which has long ceased 
to have any significance. But even if the “Tories” be regarded, 
in Burke’s sense of the word “ party,” simply as a “ body of men 
united for promoting by their joint endeavours the national politics 
upon some particular principle on which they are all agreed,” * 
what prospect is there of any change being effected in “the 
process of party politics as we know them” ? Assume that the 
Tories, as such, are able for a brief space to regain possession of 
the Treasury Bench in the House of Commons, does Lord 
Willoughby de Broke doubt that the Radical Opposition would 


* Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
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resort to precisely the same methods as proved successful in 
ousting their opponents at the elections of 1880 and 1906; that 
every measure brought forward by the Tories would be proved to 
be a violation of the noble principles they professed; and that in 
a very short time an ignorant electorate might be persuaded that 
the Radical Party was the sole organism capable of realising the 
Utopia which is always floating before the imagination of man- 
kind ? And when the Party of Social Revolution succeeded once 
more in forming a Cabinet, how much of the British Constitu- 
tion or the British Empire would be allowed to remain in 
existence ? 

I have no claim to speak as a “ constitutional lawyer” or a 
“practical politician.” But as one of the eatra-Parliamentary 
party described by Lord Willoughby de Broke, and as a subject 
in an Empire professing to be self-governed, I venture to urge 
every member of the “‘ National Party,” by whatever other name it 
may be called, to concern himself less with the abstract qualities 
possessed by his particular union, than with a consideration of the 
new machinery required to adapt the British Constitution to the 
change in our Imperial circumstances. I am not for a moment 
arguing that we can dispense for the present with the continuous 
employment of the historic Party System. I agree with Lord 
Willoughby de Broke in holding that the immediate duty of the 
Tory Party is resistance to the Party of Revolution. If sheer 
resistance to such measures as the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill should restore the T ories to power,they would 
naturally resume the policy of Land Purchase in Ireland which is 
unquestionably peculiar to their own party. But if, content with 
this, they afterwards fell back on a mere administrative régime, 
they would fail to fulfil the chief part of their constitutional duties. 
They have to repair the mischief caused by the Parliament Act 
of 1911; and, above all, in doing this, they have to bear in mind 
the claim for admission into the Constitution made by the great 
self-governing Dominions of the Crown. 

It will be for the National Party in Great Britain to make 
arrangements for meeting this claim. Mr. White, Minister of 
Finance in the Canadian Government, is reported to have said: 
“He had no manner of doubt that the Parliament and people 
of Canada were prepared to do their full share in the defence 
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of the Empire.’ * But what then follows under our Consti- 
tution ? 

If Canada and the other Dominions [says Mr. Borden] are to take part as 
nations in defence of the Empire asa whole, shall it be that we, contributing to the 
defence of the whole Empire, shall have absolutely no voice whatever with regard 
to the condition of peace and war throughout the Empire? I do not think that 
would be a tolerable condition. Ido not think that the people of Canada would 
for a moment submit to such a condition, Would the members of this House, 
representative men, representing 221 constituencies, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, submit to a condition whereby not one of them would have the same 
voice with regard to these Imperial issues as the humblest taxpayer in the 
British Isles has at this moment? A condition of this kind would not stand 
for the integrity of the Empire. A permanent policy would have to be worked 
out. 


And for the working out of such a policy the co-operation of 
the Tory Party in Great Britain would be needed. To achieve it 
the distinctively Conservative policies of Tariff Reform (including 
Colonial Preference) and Naval Supremacy must be adopted by 
the nation. It could never be carried through by the Radical 
Party whe ! ave nailed to the mast the flag of Laissez Faire ; 
who have “ banged, barred, and bolted the door” of Cobdenism 
in the face of the colonial demand for Preference; and who 
depend for their possession of power on the goodwill of their 
Little-England and Socialist allies in the Labour Party. The 
Tory Party, on the other hand, are free to expand the representa- 
tive machinery of the Constitution in the manner which the 
progress of events requires, and the young and vigorous members 
of the Party have already pointed out the line which it is necessary 
to follow. 


What is needed [writes Mr. Amery] is not the creation of separate 
parliaments within the United Kingdom, but the creation of a separate 
parliament for the United Kingdom, a parliament which should deal with the 
affairs of the United Kingdom considered as one of the Dominions, leaving the 
general problems of Imperial policy to a common Imperial Parliament or 
Council, equally representative of the citizens of every dominion. 


In other words the representative problems of the day must 
be approached on the side of Imperial Federation, the essential 
principle of which is the just separation of Imperial and local 


* Reported in the Times for May 20, 1912. ¢ Ibid. 
t+ Against Home Rule, “‘ Home Rule and the Colonial Analogy.” p. 149. 
VOL, LIX 59 
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business. There will probably be many conflicting views as to 
the method by which the separation can best be effected. All, 
however, that seems to be for the moment required is for the 
Tory Party, when in office, to lay the foundations for the develop- 
ment of the Constitution. Their task has been facilitated by 
several recent movements : 

(a) By the practical removal of the conduct of Foreign Policy 
from the sphere of Parliamentary Party conflict. 

(b) By the recent resolve of the Imperial Government to 
communicate to the Governments of the self-governing Dominions 
the essential principles determining British Foreign Policy. 

(c) By the adoption of a Naval Policy adapted to the wants 
of the Empire as a whole. 

(d) By the adoption of Tariff Reform by one of the historic 
Parliamentary parties as an essential principle of Imperial Policy. 

For the rest the Party System may very well be left to work 
out its own adaptation to the requirements of Home Politics. 
And as for the supplementary machinery which the existing 
Constitution requires, it would not seem to be difficult to deter- 
mine which of the Departments of Government are occupied with 
purely British and which with British Imperial work, or to find 
a part of the Constitution which is primarily concerned with the 
discharge of Imperial, as distinct from local, business. But all 
these difficulties will disappear if once the Tory Party sets itself 
to carry out a “ National” and “Imperial” Policy in the spirit 
which animates the speech of its Leader at Glasgow, on Tuesday, 
May 21: 


I have always had the hope and the belief that the goal at which we should 
aim is a real federation, an Imperial federation, in which the United Kingdom 
and every one of the Colonies would be represented in proportion to their 
population—a federation which would not only share the expense but the 
responsibility and the glory of ruling the British Empire. 


It may be hoped then that this vision will be speedily 
announced to be the goal of practical Tory policy. For note the 
wise words of Mr. Bonar Law which follow: 


There are great difficulties, but the difficulties will not grow less, they will 
grow greater as time goes on, and if some such arrangement is not soon made 
it will never be made at all. There are great difficulties, but they are not 
greater than have beeu surmounted before, and if they are faced by statesmen 
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in the Colonies and here with patience, with good will, and above all with 
courage, they can be overcome; and for my part I shall be proud if it is 


permitted to me to help in any way, however small, to produce a result which 
will give new life to the British Empire. 


How far we have travelled in this direction since 1883-1885 
may be seen by any one who will take the trouble to refer to 
the following papers in the National Review: “Thoughts on 
Family Politics’? (August 1883); ‘Will Party Government 
continue to Work?” (December 1883); ‘‘To-morrow” (May 
1884); ‘The Two Roads” (February 1885). 


W. J. CouRTHOPE. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
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THE First of July is Dominion Day, which will be kept as a day 
of thanksgiving wheresoever two or three Canadians are gathered 
together in any part of the wide world. Such is the radio-activity 
of the Canadian nation that sparks of its energy and enterprise 
are to be seen everywhere from “ China to Peru”—and it is a 
notable fact that the Canadian errant, wherever you find him, 
is as successful as the irrepressible and ubiquitous Scot and as 
patriotically proud of his native land. Last year Dominion Day 
was celebrated in the midst of a great political crisis, the outcome 
of which seemed doubtful to observers at a distance; the fateful 
moment was near at hand when a nation, for many years confused 
by the minor issues of party warfare, had to decide whether or 
not it should barter away its place in the great Imperial partner- 
ship. To me it seemed impossible that Canadians would ever 
consent to make their country an annexe of the United States, 
and Canada’s reply to the subtle wooing of the United States 
assumed in my mind the form of verse: 


I and thou by God’s behest 
Shared His wonder-working West, 
Where the nations old on earth 
Once again are brought to birth— 
In a world of men new-born, 

In a fresher, fairer morn, 

Side by side we watch reclined 
Face to face and mind to mind ; 
Conceiving purposes that run 
Westward to the self-same sun, 
And dreaming to the self-same end 
Each to each might be a friend. 
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Side to side we watch reclined, 

Face to face and mind to mind. 

But dream not any mortal art 

Shall make it ever heart to heart! 
Ah, Fool! To think thou hast not seen 
The sword spiritual laid between, 
Bright with souls of heroes shed 

To keep inviolate my bed. 

High in my heaven see the sign, 

A dearer, nearer flag than thine, 
Which ever to the westering airs 

In sunlit syllables declares 

That never shall thy wooing rude 
Break into my beatitude. 

Love me !—but love me as a star 
That moves to influences afar, 

As much then shalt thou take of me 
As the star’s picture in the sea. 


Whatever the demerits of these verses, they defined accurately 
enough the only sure basis of an enduring friendship between the 
Great Dominion and the Big Republic. Canada refused that 
marriage of convenience, arranged by American and Americanising 
politicians, which would have made her Eastern Provinces New 
York’s front-garden, and her Western Provinces Chicago’s back- 
yard, and dismissed Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the chief marriage-broker, 
from the stewardship which he had held since 1896. It is not 
perhaps surprising that such microbes of Cobdenism and cosmo- 
politanism as “ our Mr. Bryce,” Sir Alfred Mond, and that deadly- 
dull journal which is beaucoup plus mondaine than its proprietor 
should still imagine that the Reciprocity Treaty is a living issue, 
and that Mr. R. L. Borden is merely a stop-gap Prime Minister. 
But it is curious to find that Sir Wilfrid, who so well knows the 
temper and temperament of his people, should persist in declaring 
that it was the intrigues of a few business interests, not the 
reasoned decision of a nation that had come of age, which brought 
about the political cataclysm of last September. The following 
excerpt from a speech recently delivered at Montreal by the 
Liberal ex-Prime Minister: 


Reciprocity was opposed in the States as much as in Canada. The American 
lumbermen, farmers and fishermen opposed it as strongly as the Canadian 
Tories. Moreover, it is an open secret that during the heat of the contest, 
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when every nerve was strained to win, the special interests in the United 
States joined hands with those in Canada to defeat reciprocity, and sang lustily 


“God save the King,” while they whispered to each other, ‘‘God save our 
monopolies and trusts,” 


is a proof that he is still the victim of a delusion which he had 
finally abandoned, so we all thought, in the early nineties. 

That the passing of this great psychological crisis has left the 
Canadian nation stronger in will-power, more confident of the 
future, and less subject to the hesitancy and intolerance of friendly 
criticism, which invariably characterise a community not long 
released from the Colonial status, will be apparent in this year’s 
Dominion Day speeches. The resentment of the supporters of 
the Reciprocity Convention in the border-States is not yet fully 
spent, and is still somewhat offensively expressed at times in 
several of the leading American journals. Such ebullitions of dis- 
content and disappointment are smilingly ignored by the average 
Canadian who, having refused the dangerous gifts of the Greeks, 
is quite willing that the old, not too exuberant friendship with 
Greece should be forthwith renewed. Already arrangements 
are being made to celebrate in 1914 the completion of a century 
of peaceful relations between the two countries, which repeat 
on a larger scale the historical antithesis of Scotland and England. 
It would be as well, however, if Sir Edmund Walker and the other 
Canadian representatives were to consider the way in which the 
American “‘ war-hawks” forced on the struggle of 1812-1814, 
which ended so ingloriously for the United States. Let the cen- 
tenary of 1812 be considered as well as the centenary of 1814. 
It is true that of late years the average Canadian has been taught 
to see the events that have made his country what it is and what 
it is not in the just perspective of history. Canada’s relations 
with Great Britain and with the United States in the nearer and 
further past are now clearly understood—the part played in the 
work of enlightenment by the University Magazine and the younger 
historians, who have had the advantage of Mr. A. G. Doughty’s 
indefatigable researches, cannot be too highly praised—and it 
is no longer a popular belief that Canada’s interests have always 
been sacrificed when by so doing some trifling advantage could 
be gained by the Mother Country. Yet it must be admitted that 
the events of the American War of Independence and of the war 
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of 1812-1814 (the “ War for Canada,” as it has been called by 
an accurate and eloquent historian) are often misinterpreted for 
political purposes. A case in point is the recent attempt of the 
Toronto Globe, anxious to find arguments in favour of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s naval programme which has been wisely scrapped, to 
prove that : 

Britain might have a fleet of Dreadnoughts in the North Sea great enough 
to keep Germany’s Dreadnoughts bottled up in her ports and to prevent the 
landing of a single German soldier on British soil, and yet she might be bled 
white in a great naval war were she insufficiently supplied with cruisers for the 
protection of her commerce. 

The thesis is supported by references to Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s 
George the Third and Charles Fox, which is not, of course, the work 
of a scientific historian, but merely an elaborate political pamphlet. 
The antidote to this conception of the paramount importance of 
depredations on commerce in a great naval war is to be found in the 
works of Admiral Mahan and of Mr. Roosevelt, the latter of whom 
has pointed out that the commerce of the United States had practi- 
cally vanished from the seas before the close of the warof 1812-1814, 
despite the successful privateering of American vessels and their 
victories in ship-to-ship duels. All naval strategists are agreed that 
Canada’s contribution to the stock of Imperial Sea-power would 
be much more effective if it took the form of a “ Dreadnought ”’ 
than if, as under the Laurier programme, it consisted of a number 
of smaller or supernumerary vessels. There can be no doubt 
that the Borden Administration has decided upon the former 
solution of the problem and, judging from the comments of non- 
partisan journals, Canada would prefer to make her contribution 
as effective as possible even at the risk of offending those who 
think that there would be some infringement of the rights of 
Colonial autonomy if Canada’s warships were not such as could 
be stationed perpetually in Canadian waters, so as to remain 
under the eyes of those who bought them and were paying for 
their maintenance. To be always insisting on one’s “ rights” is 
the sign of an underlying sense of the weakness or dubious nature 
of one’s position; now that the Canadian nation is paramount 
in its own sphere, and able to choose or refuse the economic 
alliances that determine the course of world-politics, there is 
really no need to be always suspecting that the statesmen of the 
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Mother Country are plotting against its independence. It is not 
England but the Empire which asks Canada to wear a sword as 
well as a shield—and even the French-Canadians, necessarily a 
people apart, are beginning to grasp that all-important fact. 
There seems to be no limit to the growth of the Dominion ag 
a great commercial Power. Her total trade for the past fiscal 
year amounted to $862,699,832 (Imports, $547,382,582 ; Exports, 
$315,317,250), showing the enormous increase of $105,605,343, 
or fourteen per cent., the largest on record, over the figures for 
the preceding twelve months. There is every reason to hope 
that this progressive prosperity will be maintained without a 
check for years to come, and present indications make for the 
belief that Canadian trade for the current fiscal year will reach the 
thousand-million-dollar mark. No other country in the world, 
new or old, is gaining ground so rapidly in external markets. 
There are no figures available for gauging the growth of Canada’s 
internal trade; but there can be little doubt, if the dealings of 
certain Eastern houses with the West be a criterion, that the 
increase on this score is even more remarkable; probably it 
exceeds twenty per cent. for the last fiscal year. Moreover, it 
is certain that all classes of the community, which includes a 
comparatively small number of very rich or very poor persons, 
are profiting by the expansion of Canadian trade at home and 
abroad. East and West are helping one another; the commercial 
tie between the two great sections of the Dominion is visibly 
strengthening in a way which would be impossible if‘a portion 
of their East-to-West and West-to-East traffic had been diverted 
into American channels by the ratification of the Reciprocity 
Convention. The industrial development of the country is not 
likely to be hampered by serious labour difficulties; in the smaller 
manufacturing towns of Ontario, each of which specialises to 
some extent, the good feeling between employers and employed, 
which was a principle of steady and intelligent progress in the 
past, is still maintained despite the attempts of militant Trade 
Unions with their headquarters in the United States to foster 
dissensions by means of talking and walking delegates. In the 
near future, no doubt, the necessity of dealing with such evils 
as the monopolistic powers of certain aggregations of capital, 
and with the “ absentee landlord,” who is an obstacle to a more 
intensive development of the settled portions of the West, will 
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have to be seriously considered. Far too much of the Western 
farm-lands are at present withheld from the settler in order that 
the speculator may make an exorbitant profit. It is one of the 
tragedies of life in Western Canada that so little of the profit of 
the boom in Western lands has gone to the “ old-timers” or 
pioneers who bore the heat and burden of the days before the 
tide of immigration began to flow in. In a recent address at 
Ottawa Mr. G. EH. Foster attacked the mania for gambling in 
real estate, which permeates the whole of Canada: 

You're getting rich by swapping houses here in the city of Ottawa. If you 
set your minds on it too much you’ve made a mistake and lost the sweetness of 
contentment. The curse in the midst of Ottawa is the new wealth, and the 
extravagance of that new wealth. I would like to throw mildew and ashes on 
a lot of it. We are possessed with the idea of getting because we hear of a man 
who bought a property for $1200 and then sold it for $12,000. Every man is 
so much poorer because of that unreasonable rise in price, and every man will 
pay his share. Think of prices of land in Vancouver. What could be bought 
for $100 a foot a few years ago is now selling for $1000. The people are no 
wealthier, but every man is paying more because of this inordinate rise in the 
price of land. The man who swaps houses and land on account of the increase, 
which he does not add, is not adding to the wealth of the land. We should 
begin to modify this mad rush in wealth accumulation, Public service is the 
thing. Preach it in the clubs and home society and do not make your bodies 
mere clothes racks on which to stick extravagant garments, nor mere accu- 
mulating machines for adding money. This is not the purpose of citizenship. 
Minister to the good of somebody else. 

Posterity will have to pay for the inflation of Western land 
values, and the get-rich-quick madness, though it seems a world- 
wide plague of modernity and by no means peculiar to Trans- 
atlantic countries, will not work to the ultimate advantage of 
Canada. On the whole, however, the Canadian Confederacy has the 
mens sana in corpore sano, the sanity of spiritual common sense 
in a healthy body politic, and can keep its birthday without 
feeling that any fatal mistake has been made in the past or 
that any deadly danger is looming in the future. 


2 
The report on Immigration by Mr. Arthur Hawkes, the Special 
Commissioner appointed by the Dominion Government, has been 
published at last and is a most interesting document, the work 
of a keen observer whose outlook on men and affairs is not official 
nor even semi-official. He suggests that the business of manning 
the unsettled demesnes of the Dominion should be controlled 
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by a Central Board, whose contributions to the various Provincial 
services should be proportioned to the ascertained value of the 
immigrants procured during their first year in Canada. Having 
in view the importance of immigration (with or without immigrant 
capital) to Canada, he thinks that the present expenditure in 
obtaining it amounts to less than a stockbroker’s commission ; 
in a word, “The cost of immigration is the national advertising 
bill,’ and the Dominion Government ought not to be niggardly 
in increasing it, especially as the competition of the Australian 
Colonies is now a factor to be seriously considered. He thinks 
that in certain cases, especially in that of Northern Ontario, 
there should be “an extension of the loan of public credit to the 
actual process of settlement’’; for cheap money is as important 
to the pioneer as cheap land. He pleads eloquently for the 
woman immigrant, the true winner of the wilderness, whose life 
is so often squandered in the away-back settlements : 


The lonely, all but friendless women, who go down into the dark valley, and 
from whom no complaint is heard, bear an appalling risk of loss to the province 
and the Dominion, which they ought not to suffer, and which is too often 
accepted as a matter of course. There must always be, of course, deprivations 
on the frontier. But when human life is about to yield its increase it should 
have as tender a care as the increase of the field has while it waits for cars, 
The record in the family Bible is as superior to the stud-book pedigree as the 
stars are high above the dust. The pioneer is seldom rich; expert help is often 
beyond his means, The tale of lives lost at the most jeopardous period is 
formidable as soon as it is gathered together. Presumably, in conjunction with 
the Commission for the Conservation of Natural Resources a Provincial im- 
migration service would ascertain the exact conditions in a given pioneer area, 
and take steps to organise practical help against the crises which are apt to 
inflict loss on the country, and dread of which materially retards the immigration 
of sensitive women, who are not deficient in courage, but are merely endowed 
with saving caution. The women’s side of immigration had never been 
sufficiently regarded. If it were more fully appreciated and its more poignant 
difficulties anticipated, it would be much easier to attract thousands of the most 
desirable families to Canada. 


If only this one suggestion be carried out, the investigation 
conducted by Mr. Hawkes will have epoch-making results. The 
needless loss of female life and health in the away-back settle- 
ments of Western Canada is appalling, and yet it would be easy 
enough to put an end to it by means of an adequate service of 
nursing and medical attendance. E. B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NEW NAVAL CRISIS. 
To the Editor of Tuk Nationa Review 


Srr,—The new allocation of the British Fleet confronts the British people 
with the necessity of making one of the most momentous decisions which have 
ever been demanded of them. The Government having apparently determined 
virtually to abandon the naval defence of the Mediterranean, what the nation 
must decide, and that quickly, is whether or not they will permit the weakening 
to breaking-point of what is the main link in the defence of the Empire. 

The action of the Government is the natural development of the policy of 
reducing the Navy which was initiated in 1904, The critics of that policy have 
repeatedly affirmed that it must eventually lead to the abandonment of the 
Mediterranean. The country was, however, officially informed that no such 
contingency could possibly arise. It has now arisen. 

In my book, The Betrayal, recently published, I have traced the progress 
of the steady declension in the Naval Power of Great Britain. A brief com- 
parison drawn between our naval position as it was ten years ago and as it is 
to-day may serve to make clear the present position. 

Ten years ago the Empire was defended in all parts of the world by fleets 
predominant on every sea. Our thirteen naval bases were adequately garrisoned, 
adequately armed, and adequately munitioned. Our trade-routes were protected 
by a patrolling force of some sixty cruisers. The docking accommodation was 
sufficient for the Fleet. Although the supply of men was even then restricted, 
there were enough trained men adequately to meet an emergency. 

The general strategical disposition then had France and Russia as its 
objectives. 

As regards the Mediterranean, there were fourteen battleships based on 
Malta, which was properly garrisoned and armed. Gibraltar was properly 
garrisoned and armed. The sea-road to Egypt, the Suez Canal, India, and 
China was therefore secured. 

To-day the squadrons which protected British interests in every part of the 
world are either withdrawn or greatly weakened. Naval force is concentrated 
in Home waters. Six out of the thirteen naval bases abroad have been dis- 
mantled, The garrisons of the remaining seven stations have been reduced, 
their armament decreased, and their stores sold. The patrolling cruiser force 
was largely withdrawn and the ships were broken up, so that there are now no 
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more than about twenty cruisers instead of some sixty vessels available for the 
protection of the trade-routes. 

The increase in the size of warships has left the docking accommodation 
totally inadequate. The Fleet is so short of men that it is constantly found to 
be impossible to re-commission a ship without taking a crew which is entitled to 
an interval of leave. The perpetual shifting of the men from ship to ship and 
the depriving them of their legitimate leave create a discontent greatly to be 
deplored. There are at least 20,000 men short of requirements. Parliament 
has been continually assured by his Majesty’s Ministers that the number of the 
personnel was adequate. 

The general strategical disposition has now as its objective neither France 
nor Rusaia, but another foreign Power, and that foreign Power alone. 

As regards the Mediterranean, in a few weeks’ time there are to be no more 
than four second-class battleships, and these are to be based, not on Malta, the 
central strategic point, but on Gibraltar, while no more than four armoured 
cruisers are to be allocated to Malta. The garrison at Malta is short by three 
infantry battalions of the force which was considered requisite when the station 
was supported by a large fleet. Gibraltar is deficient both in artillery and 
infantry. In Egypt, the other end of the Mediterranean, the available troops 
are dangerously inadequate both in men and guns, and these would be dan- 
gerously inadequate even if the naval force were to be maintained at its proper 
level. 

Such is the general situation, As regards the menace of one foreign Power 
in Home waters, the Admiralty have adopted the right strategy in concentra- 
ting forces to meet it. But the fact that, in order to effect that concentration, 
they have been obliged, first, to withdraw squadrons from foreign waters, and 
now abandon the Mediterranean, affords indisputable evidence that the naval 
policy of the last ten years has failed to provide for the needs of the Empire. 

The public have been kept carefully in ignorance of what the virtual aban. 
donment of the Mediterranean involves. British policy for centuries has been 
based upon the principle of maintaining naval supremacy in the middle sea in 
order to protect Gibraltar the entrance, Malta the half-way base, Egypt, and 
the Suez Canal on the road to India, to Australia, New Zealand, and the Far 
East, and the main trade artery from the Black Sea. 

It has frequently been pointed out in the German Press that the increase in 
German sea-power must eventually force the British Government either to 
withdraw part of the force in the Mediterranean or to risk the security of the 
British Isles by confiding their protection to an inadequate force in Home 
waters. ‘Germany holds England glued to the narrow seas. The flank of the 
British Empire is exposed in the Mediterranean to a surprise of Italy and 
Austria.” 

Italy and Austria have six modern battleships completing afloat. France 
has two. Built, building, and projected, Italy has six “‘ Dreadnoughts” and 
Austria four. These are due to be completed in 1914. At that date France 
will have four due to be completed. In 1916 the estimated figures will be: 
Italy 8, Austria 6, France 9. 

Italy is friendly to us, but Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance. Of all 
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things, the withdrawal of British naval force from the Mediterranean is most 
likely to foree her to take sides against us. Her occupation of the islands she 
has captured in the Augean provides her with valuable naval bases. 

It is in view of these conditions that the British Government have decided 
to withdraw all armoured ships from the Mediterranean except four seconds 
class battleships to be based upon Gibraltar and four armoured cruisers to be 
based upon Malta, The First Lord of the Admiralty, speaking in the House of 
Commons on March 18, 1912, stated that “this fourth battle squadron will, 
from its strategic position at Gibraltar, be able to give either immediate 
assistance in Home waters or to operate in the Mediterranean, or where naval 
combinations in that sea render its presence necessary or useful.” The false 
strategy here indicated is to “face both ways,” and both would lead to 
destruction. The tiny and weak squadron based on Gibraltar would be either 
destroyed in attempting to reach Home waters or it would be required to meet 
the “naval combination ” of the fleets of Austria and Italy. 

It has been suggested that our responsibilities in the Mediterranean should 
be devolved upon France. We have no right to ask France to assume our 
responsibilities, even were she able to discharge them. The proposal is itself a 
gross and palpable admission of weakness and inflicts a grave injury upon 
British prestige. When British interests can no longer be protected by British 
ships the Empire will continue to exist upon sufferance for just so long as it 
suits the convenience of stronger Powers, and no longer. 

It has also been suggested that the deficiency in Naval Power may be made 
up by increasing the garrisons in Egypt, Malta, and Gibraltar. It would, 
however, be useless to pour men into these bases unless they were properly 
supported by naval force. They are children of the sea and must depend upon 
the sea, 

The policy of the present First Lord of the Admiralty has been distinguished 
by two departures. One is the substitution of numbers (an Army custom) for 
the traditional names of the squadrons of the Fleet, the squadrons themselves 
remaining as they were. The other is the evacuation of the Mediterranean, 
involving the complete reversal of the conditions which for centuries have 
been held by British statesmen to be essential to the maintenance of British 
interests, 

In the shipbuilding programme which was drawn up by me and presented 
to the London Chamber of Commerce in June 1909, I made provision against 
the emergency with which the nation is now confronted. Had that programme 
been adopted it would have been completed by March 1914, providing a fleet 
of 128 ships, floating docks, floating coal depdts, the restoration of naval stations 
abroad, adequate stores, increase of coal reserves by 160,000 tons, increase of 
maintenance charges, including ammunition, and an increased personnel of 
19,000 to 20,000 men, The country would then have been in a position to lay 
down a new programme, if necessary, during the year 1912-13, as I stated in my 
proposals. It is highly probable that the necessity would not have arisen. It 
is certain that the existing crisis would have been avoided. The estimated cost 
of carrying the programme into execution was 68 millions. 

Owing to the policy of postponing obligations, that amount must now be 
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increased by the sums requisite to provide against the new German programme, 
the cost of the new War Staff, and the deficiencies of the last three years. The 
alternative is the speedy forfeiture of the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 

There are at this moment two courses open to the country. The one is 
immediately to carry into execution the policy laid down by all Governments: 
the maintenance of the naval supremacy of Great Britain. This is the course 
which the country has been led to believe the Government are pursuing. 

The alternative is to resign our naval supremacy, to give up the keys of the 
strategic centre of the Empire, and to rely upon a system of alliances which has 
always proved disastrous in the past and which will prove equally fatal in the 
future. This is the course which the Government have actually adopted. 

The immediate result is that, in the opinion of his Majesty’s Ministers, the 
adequate defence of the British Isles involves the withdrawal of protection from 
the system of communications of the Empire, and, as the First Lord stated on 
March 18, 1912, the impairment of “the mobility of our Fleet.” Or, more 
plainly, the surrender of naval predominance. 

Professor Spenser Wilkinson, Chichele Professor of Military History at 
Oxford, lecturing on Saturday last, “ pointed out that our Navy was just strong 
enough now to carry out against Germany Lord St. Vincent’s policy of 
“ masking ”—i.e. watching each of the enemy’s ports with a fleet strong enough 
to deal with any hostile fleet that might come out; but that when the German 
ships now building were ready this policy could not be carried out even against 
Germany.” (Zhe Times, June 17, 1912.) 

CHARLES BERESFORD, 


Admiral, 
1, Great Cumberland Place, London, W. 


June 17, 1912. 


THE NOMAD PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tue Nationa Review 


Sir,—Miss St. Leo Strachey and Mr. J. St. Leo Strachey gave in your May 
issue a sad and only too true picture of beautiful bits of downland reduced to 
ugliness by the camps of Surrey nomads. It is well, I think, to call these 
people simply “nomads,” for in the Surrey wandering class there trickles the 
thinnest stream of real gypsy blood. One could not but read with sympathy the 
story of destruction right up to the passage where Mr. St. Leo Strachey fore- 
shadows as the right and inevitable solution to the troubles of Surrey residents 
the establishment of penal and labour colonies for the inhabitants of these camps. 
Does this really mean that these dwellers in tents, who have lived the open-air 
life all their lives, and their fathers before them very likely for many generations, 
whether of real gypsy descent or not—that these people, if they will not become 
dwellers in houses, are to be treated simply as criminals? 


a—— 
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Surely a more sympathetic and rational method of dealing with the question 
is that contained in the main provisions of the Movable Dwellings Bill, a copy of 
which as amended by the House of Lords Committee now lies before me. The 
Bill aims at the acquisition by County Councils of parcels of land to become 
registered and regulated camping-places, whereon caravan and tent-dwellers 
may stop for a specified time and on payment of certain camping fees. 

I believe that the troubles of the residents of Surrey mainly arise from the 
want of such authorised camping-places, and as there happens to be so much 
unenclosed land in Surrey, full of delightful corners wherein to play hide-and- 
seek with the police, South Country nomads crowd thither to the discomfiture 
of the county. 

I should like to remind Mr. St. Leo Strachey that the penal methods he 
advocates so light-heartedly have been tried one time or another by the govern- 
ments of every civilised country in Europe, often with extreme severity and 
much persistence, and yet have produced hardly a semblance of success. For 
really you can no more make it penal to live in acaravan and keep moving than 
you can make it penal to live in a flat and keep still. The attempt is always 
disastrous because of its artificiality. You cannot destroy by legislation a 
natural instinct; you can at best only regulate it. The wise thing, therefore, 
for a latter-day administration, with a long past to draw experience from, is to 
try and safeguard from abuse that which is equally impossible and unwise to 
suppress. I say “unwise to suppress” advisedly, for if by any conceivable 
chance a wandering life were made impossible, the departure of the nomads from 
the roads would simply mean their entrance into the rookeries of the cities, 
increasing in a dangerous degree the crime and lawlessness of those storm- 
centres, Not that you can call these dwellers on the road a criminal class at 
present, Carefully compiled statistics in the Gypsy Lore Journal show this very 
clearly, and the large number of battered hats and empty boots in the deserted 
encampments do not necessarily represent the violent deaths or sinister 
disappearances of their owners, There is no doubt plenty of petty larceny and 
minor breakage of the law among them, troublesome enough to the settled 
community, but not dangerous. However there can be no possible doubt but 
that the environment of slumdom would rapidly develop these pilfering and 
noisy propensities into dark and dangerous courses of life. 

At present too, in the point of health these nomad people have all the best 
of it compared with the dwellers in mean streets. Of course there must be 
among so large class of people as the nomad class, many cases of sickness and 
destitution such as Miss Strachey describes, but as a class these nomads are 
strong, healthy and not ill-nourished, and their children, in matter of physique, 
are infinitely better specimens of young humanity than the children of that 
class, with which Mr. St. Leo Strachey by his Penal suggestion seems desirous 
of amalgamating them. 

I will not yield an inch to the writers of your article in the matter of 
solicitude for the beauty of the breezy common and deep lane of Surrey, but I 
should like to urge strongly that the true humanity is to deal with the people 
of the roads on the lines of the Movable Dwellings Bill and to see to it, when 
its requirements become law, that there is a plentiful provision of camping- 
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places and that the camping fees are not placed at such a figure as to force the 
Gypsy and English nomad off the roads. 

I know many scores of English Romané, whose caravans are I venture to 
think, with no disrespect to Mr. St. Leo Strachey, as clean and comfortable ag 
the no doubt dustless library from which he writes, and who are prosperous and 
industrious people. One of them, a gypsy horsedealer I know well, has hig 
caravan lit with electric light. These people, like Jasper Petulengro, love with 
a deep passionate love the free life of the open road—* The wind on the heath, 
brother!” It is ¢heir life and it is no more criminal for them to love the 
joys of the open air than for the Surrey residents to love the comfort of their 
firesides. 

Nor have the true Romanichels all gone from us yet by any means, as the 
writers of your article seem to suggest. ‘The good old standard people,” old 
Isaac Herne used to call them, still flourish amongst us. Isaac Herne’s 
Mother, by the way, Sinfi the Crow, taught George Barrow his Romani, and as I 
write these words I look out upon the quiet spot where the old wanderer lies 
resting, under the hawthorn hedge boundary of a country churchyard, after his 
lifelong travelling. Those who truly love the outdoor world, love too these 
children of the outdoor world, and cannot but feel something of resentment 
against the suggestion that they should be treated as criminals and hunted into 
the towns, because draggle-tailed nomads, called by some and calling themselves 
gypsies, happen to be an offence to the residents of a small number of invaded 
localities, 


I am, Sir, yours, &a, 


Hersert H. MAtteson. 
Manston, nr. Leeds. 
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MATRICULATED BY THE LORD LYON KING OF ARMS 


che uses of Life Assurance, 


Life ‘Abbairance under modern conditions is edule to so m 

different requirements that the various policies issued emb 
sacle every class of benefit desired. A very good instance of 
extreme elasticity of the Insurance schemes of an up-to-date Insura 
Office is afforded by the various policies making provision for ba! 
issued by the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company. 


Provision for Old Age. 


@,, Phe proposer may elect to make provision by an. Endowm 
Assurance Policy, by which a given sum is payable at an ag 
on age—56, 60, 65 or 70, for example—or at errlier death; or he 
assure on the Double Endowment plan, under which double the sux 
payable at death becomes payable on reaching the age agreed on 
he may choose instead to assure on the Half Endowment plan, ur: 
which double the sum payable on survivance is payable in the 
of death before reaching that age. The Edinburgh Life Assur 
Company has issued a very large number of policies of the kin .¢ 
referred to, and has, ftom the experience gained, improved an 
simplified its schemes under which these are most suitably arrans 


But there is another large class of persons to whom the Endow: a 
ment element is specially attractive, while the Assurance elemen Pn 
does not appeal to them, as they have no dependents. To meet the” 
requirements of this large class pure Endowment Policies are issue 
by the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company at specially low premiun 
rates, with refund of all premiums paid in the event * death befor 
agreed age is attained. 


Provision for Children. 

¢. Similar. adaptability is shown in the Company’s various schem 

of Assurance making provision for Children and dependen 
Ouher classes of Life Assurance Policies issued include Family Trust 
Policies, Education Policies, Whole Life Assurance Policies, éte. #7 
Whatever class of Assurance be contemplated, the rates of premiums, 7 
options granted, and benefits obtainable under policies issued by 
Kdinburgh Life Assurance Company, are of the most. satisfactory 
nature, while the assured enjoy the security afforded by a capital of 
£500,000 (of which £100,000 is paid up), in addition to an Assuran 
aud Annuity Fund which mow exceeds £4,350,000. 
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Au Equitable Bonus. Spstem. es 
nburgh Life Assurance Company's system of dividing the ~ 

's peculiarly equitable im its operation, end aims at securing 
-s of Policy holders the advantages to which they are 
s Policy holders advance in age they reee!ve an increasing 
sideration of theig larger contributions to the Surplus |” 

ses may, if the Assured so desire, be surrendered for ey 
ilue, or applied in Reduction of the Annual Premium, ey 
maining added to the Policy. args eee 
taken up before grst Dec. 1912, participate in the Bonn 
ich is given to all Policy holders at our Quinquennial’ =~. % 
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